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From Punch. At our dinner whilst we ’re sitting, 


LIVE-LEGGED TABLES. 


Hey! The world goes on improving, 
Really, at an awful rate ; 

Now we ’ve got to Table-moving : 
Quite absurd it seems to state. 


People sitting round a table, 
Hands conjoined upon it lay, 
Presently, unless they fable, 
It begins to spin away. 


If mesmeric power is in you, 
And sufficient force of will, 

You can cause it to continue, 
Disconnected, spinning still. 


Am I sleeping, am I waking? 
In my boots or in my bed? 
Walking on my heels, or making 
Progress with inverted head ? 


All discoveries this surpasses, 
Which of marvel are a theme, 

None will now remark, but asses, 
** Wonderful invention, Steam !°’ 


What will ’t lead to, that ’s a question 
To be pondered on — because 
It concerneth our digestion, 
Which must rather give us pause. 
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With vitality imbued, 
Suddenly the board may, flitting, 
Walk away with all our food. 


Heedless of our prayer to tarry, 
It may start, defying chase, 

Out of window fly, and carry 
Our provisions into space ! 





THE IVY IN THE DUNGEON. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


THE ivy in a dungeon grew, 

Unfed by rain, uncheered by dew ; 
Its pallid leaflets only drank 
Cave-moistures foul and odors dank. 


But through the dungeon grating high 
There fell a sunbeam from the sky ; 

It slept upon the grateful floor 

In silent gladness evermore. 


The ivy felt a tremor shoot 
Through all its fibres to the root ; 
It felt The light, it saw the ray, 
It strove to blossom into day. 
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It grew, it crept, it pushed, it clomb — 
Long had the darkness been its home ; 
But well it knew, though veiled in night, 
The goodness and the joy of light. 


Its clinging roots grew deep and strong, 
Its stem expanded firm and long, 

And in the currents of the air 

Its tender branches flourished fair. 


It reached the beam — it thrilled, it curled, 
It blessed the warmth that cheers the world ; 
It rose toward the dungeon bars, 
It looked upon the sun and stars. 


It felt the life of bursting spring, 

It heard the happy skylark sing ; 

It caught the breath of morns and eves, 
And wooed the swallow to its leaves. 


By rains and dews and sunshine fed, 
Over the outer walls it spread ; 

And in the day-beam waving free, 

It grew into a steadfast tree. 


Upon that solitary place 

Its verdure threw adorning grace ; 
The mating birds became its guests, 
And sang its praises from their nests. 


Wouldst know the moral of the rhyme ? 
Behold the heavenly light ! and climb ; 
To every dungeon comes a ray 

Of God’s interminable day. 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 


THE VOICE. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 





THE VOICE.—NEW BOOKS. 





And now methinks that well-known voice, with 
soft and silvery chime, 

Pours forth a lay of triumph o’er the startling 
wrecks of Time ! 


Thy fresh and youthful loveliness has ceased to 
charm the sight ; 

Yet deem not, sweet enchantress, that thy wand 
is broken quite ; 

Love’s subtle spell thou yet mayst weave, still, 
still thou canst rejoice 

In Woman’s most resistless charm —the magic 
of a voice ! 





Memoir of James Watt. Printed for the 
Bristol Asylum for the Blind. By John E. Tay- 
lor. 

An edition of the Useful Knowledge Society’s 
Memoir of Watt, printed in raised type for the 
use of the blind, and published by the Bristol 
Asylum. The ordinary Roman characters are 
the types used, and judiciously. In learning an 
alphabet, one form of letter or sign is as readily 
learned as another, and almost as readily recog- 
nizable by touch. At all events, the common forms 
of English letters, if not the easiest that could be 
contrived, are not by any means the most diffi- 
cult ; while the utility of being taught them far 
outweighs any supposed advantage to be gained 
by some special characters. This publication is 
to be followed by others of an instructive and en- 
tertaining as well as of a religious kind. — Spec- 
tutor. 


The Evidences of Christianity as exhibited in 
the Writings of its Apologists down to Augus- 
tine. By W.J. Bolton, of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

A painstaking work, rather wanting in force 


Tuou art not now so fair and gay as thou wast of style, but full of information about the apolo- 


wont to be ; 


getical writings of the Fathers, and exhibiting 


Pale is thy cheek, once blooming as the wild rose | ¢1.:, arguments well digested, classified, and pre- 


on the tree ; 


sented with clearness. The plan is to give an 


No longer are thy coral lips by sportive dimples introductory essay on the uses of an acquaintance 


crowned ; 


with the reasonings of the Fathers in favor of 


Thy form hath lost its airy grace, thy step its| Cy ristianity, which is followed by a short critical 


springing bound ; 


Thine eyes — those deep and glorious eyes, at 


once so dark and bright, 


Shine with a saddened lustre now, a veiled and 


languid light ; 


I see upon thy noble brow the lines of anxious 


care, 
And silver threads are twining with thy locks of 


ebon hair: 


Yet hast thou kept one gift from Heaven un- 


harmed, unaltered, still ; 


and biographical notice of each Father. The 
arguments themselves are classed under seven 
heads, and are ascribed to the respective authors, 
and often given in their own words. This of 
necessity involves some repetition, and the con- 
tinual presentation of authors nominatim inter- 
rupts the regular march of the reasoning. The 
book, however; is less to be looked upon as an 
artistical treatise, than as a collection of well- 
digested and often curious matter. — Spectator. 


TuE principal reissue of the week is the first 
volume of Mr. De Quincey’s miscellaneous writ- 


How on my eager senses seems that tuneful voice . 
oP ' ings ; to which speculation he has been stimu- 


to thrill ! — 


lated by the success of an American edition, pub- 


Lies to the gushing melody of watere pare ond'|,. a by Moses, Ticknor, Rood ond Fiebis of 


clear 


Boston, who not only made the collection, but 


, amid the din of life, to soot 
B ae, oat Os Gp CO, © ante ay made the author ‘‘ a sharer in the profits, called 


wearied ear. 


upon to do so by no law whatever.’? The entire 


Visions of bright and banished scenes around me | series in the American edition amounts to twelve 


seem to throng, 


volumes. What the English may extend to does 


When daily I held speech with thee, whose very | not appear. The work opens with the Autobio- 
speech was song ; . 





graphical Sketches. — Spectator, 28 May. 
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THE PARADISE IN THE PACIFIC. 


From Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
THE PARADISE IN THE PACIFIC, 


It was a chosen plot of fertile land, 
Amongst wide waves set like a little nest, 
As if it had, by nature’s cunning hand, 
Been choicely picked out from all the rest, 
And laid forth for ensample of the best. 
Faerie Queen.* 


WHERE Is IT? 


Tuts is the glorious First or June! —and 
it is set like a gem in the centre of the Lon- 
don season. ©, mighty, multitudinous Lon- 
don, how thou art enjoying thyself! All thy 
bravery is on, all thy misery 1s hidden ; and 
here are youth, beauty, age, wisdom, valor, 
genius, loyalty, all surrounding Queen Vic- 
toria, giving them enchanting reception, dis- 
pensing regal hospitalities —ay, not to her 
own loving subjects alone, but to the repre- 
sentatives of all the great potentates and peo- 
ple of the earth; for, vast as is her empire, 
she is at peace with all the world. "I'is often 
said, and it has become splendidly stereo- 
typed in English phraseology, that the sun 
never sets on her empire; and the queen, 
tauch as her anxieties are occupied with north, 
south, east, and west, had recent reason to 
muse, not unpleasingty, on a certain little 
speck in the Southern Pacific Ocean, where 
she is specially loved, and where, after their 
humble fashion, they celebrate her natal day 
with flag fluttering gayly, and bell-ringing, 
and singing and dancing — the only day, it 
seems, in the year, in which Terpsichore can 
find time from her other engagements to show 
her merry face and foot, with feathery touch, 
for a moment — and, hark! the boom of a 
gun, forsooth, all on the same day, and to 
glorify the same occasion! But what a gun! 
In the language of the inhabitants of this 
little paradise, of which we are about to 
speak, that gun “ for fifty-five years had been 
deposited at the bottom of the sea, on a bed 
of coral, guiltless of blood, during the time 
so many thousands of mankind became in 
Europe food for cannon!” Her majesty, 
amidst all the splendors which surround her, 
may hear with pleasure how her royal name 
was used at a certain tiny speck in the Pacific 
Ocean, with all the aforesaid accompaniments, 
on Tuesday, the 24th of May, 1853 : — 


The Queen! the Queen! our gracious Queen! 
Come, raise on high your voices, 
And let it by your smile be seen 
That every heart rejoices ! 
Her natal day we ’Il celebrate, 
With ardor and devotion, 
And Britain’s festal emulate 
In the Pacific Ocean. 


Now let Old England’s flag be spread — 
That flag long-famed in story ; 


* This quotation is taken from the motto of a 
little volume which will be mentioned in due time. 


e- 
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And as it waves above our head, 
We ’ll think upon its glory ! 

Then fire raz Gun —the Bounty’s gun — 
And set the bell a-ringing, 

And then with hearts and voices one, 
We’ll all unite in singing — 


The Queen ! the Queen ! God bless the Queen, 
And all her royal kindred ; 

Prolonged and happy be her reign — 
By faction never hindered ! , 

May high and low, the rich and poor, 
The happy or distressed, 

O’er her wide realm, from shore to shore, 
Arise and call her blessed ! 


These are words that come echoing cheerily 
from the Pacific, and may fitly find their way 
to the regal solitudes of Osborne and Bal- 
moral, Both queen and prince know who 
wrote these lines of simple loyalty and love ; 
nay, they have seen and spoken with him, 
and that within these last few months, and- 
at Osborne aforesaid. But he has since trav- 
elled from the royal presence, exhilarated 
with its cheering brightness, ten thousand 
miles and more, and doubtless joined in sing- 
ing these same verses at that speck in the 
Pacific, on the 24th of May, now immediately 
last past. The news has come rather quickly, 
to be sure: but there is the fact — and it has 
also come without the aid of the submerged 
electric wire ! 

Well! where is it? °Tis Queen Victoria’s 
— but somewhat out of the reach of her gay 
little Fairy, and, therefore, the queen may 
never take a trip to see it! Four years ago 
a French military gentleman made his ap- 

arance there, with a party of friends, all 
in military uniform, and politely asked, 
through our poet, of whom more anon, in 
broken English, ‘* Veder de people had heard 
of Prince Louis Napoleon and de French Re- - 
publique? and would dey enlist demselves 
under it?”? And then he took out a paper 
for their signatures; but our poet aforesaid 
quietly pointed to the little English flag 
waving over their heads at that moment, as-~ 
sured the complaisant visitor that they knew 
all about Louis Napoleon and the Frenoh Re~ 
public, but that all the people there weze- 
faithful subjects of Vicrorta, QuEEN oF Esc- 
LAND ; on which the polite Frenchman bowed, 
begged pardon, returned the paper to. his 
pocket, and said, that *‘he did not know it 
was a colony!’ Nor is it; but its inhabit-- 
ants are entirely English; and, says. their 
recent historian, ‘‘ such a loyal and united 
community, as a whole, cannot be found in 
any of the colonies or dependencies of the 
British empire! The English union-jack is 
hoisted on all grand occasions, and. to Eng- 
land the people would look for protection, 
should any attempt be made to disturb their 
position.” Ay, and as fast as steam or‘sail 





could bring their protectors, they would go! 
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And one of them—as brave and good an 
admiral as ever strode quarter-deck — has re- 
cently. been to this mysterious place, and 
speaks of itas wedo. ‘I stayed,” says he, 
‘* four days upon that speck on the ocean, but 
rising like a paradise from its bosom!” . . 
“* Away! away!”’ says one who accompanied 
him, ‘* we are off to the world again, truly 
sorry to leave this island; their happiness in 
this life consists solely in virtue, and their 
virtue is. their truest pleasure!’’ Ay, ad- 
miral ! as you stood on the quarter-deck, while 
your noble ship fired twenty-one guns in honor 
of her majesty’s flag, they said, in thunder- 
ing tones, ** Queen Victoria will protect you,” 
as far as she can; but, dear islanders, you 
are safe under the protection of a higher 
Power, who listens well-pleased to the voice 
of prayer and praise ever ascending the 
heavens from your swelling wilderness of 
waters. 

But where is it? If we had an eight-thou- 
sand-mile boring iron, after it had passed 
through, Heaven only knows how many miles, 
as Humboldt would tell us, of boiling granite, 
qnd vacant e, or water, or whatever. else 
constitutes the globe which is favored with 


the existence of London (at which point the 
boring iron would enter), it would come 
poking out at the antipodes, not so very far 


from our little paradise. We say, not so very 
far — but, in operations on so grand a scale, 
we must be allowed literally a little latitude 
—and longitude. But our island (for island 
it is) is to be found in the waters which con- 
tain the island-home of immortal Robinson 
Crusoe! No gold has been found there, but 
a much more remarkable article. Yet it will 
tempt none of our venturous Californian and 
Australian emigrants to go in quest of it — 
it is Virtue grown out of Vick! — InNocENCcE 
out of Gur! Ah! what a thrilling page 
of man’s history chronicles that same little 
spot! Let us read it off in our way, and take 
our own time in doing it. We ought all to 
take pains with our task ; for — shall we say 
it? — Maca is no stranger to that little para- 
dise! And well we knew, from that same 
poet of whom we have been speaking, and 
whom we ourselves saw shortly before he was 
seen by majesty, that they have read — and 
perhaps they are at this moment reading — 
what has been given to the world from these 

es. And, patient, confiding reader, rarely 
rave they contained anything to compare, in 
interest and instructiveness, with the events 
which we shall try now to present to you as 
some of them have recently come under oor 
own notice ; and we shall, for a reason of our 
own, reserve, till somewhat advanced in our 
story, all indication of the source from which 
we have taken it. Those events are of a na- 
ture to arrest the attention, and occasionally 
to agitate and excite the hearts and imagina- 
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tions of all classes of readers. Some of them 
are old, others new, and both thoroughly 
authentic; but the former acquire a vivid 
and charming air of novelty from their con- 
nection with the latter. 


THE MUTINY. 


Lieutenant Bligh had been for several years 
sailing-master in the Resolution of the cele- 
brated circumnavigator, Captain Cook; and 
in the year 1787 was intrusted with the com- 
mand of his majesty King George the Third’s 
armed ship, the Bounty, on an interesting ex- 
pedition to the South Sea islands — namely, 
acting on the suggestion of Sir Joseph Banks, 
who had visited Otaheite with Captain Cook 
in 1769—to try the experiment of introduc- 
ing plants of the bread-fruit tree, which sup- 
plied their food to the Otaheitans, into the 
West Indies. ‘The Bounty set sail from Spit- 
head on the 23d December, 1787. Mr. Bligh 
was then in the very prime of life-—about 
thirty-three years of age. He returned to 
England and landed at Portsmouth on the 
14th of March, 1790; having experienced, 
during that brief interval, such a disastrous 
adventure as will, with its incidents, always 
associate his name with one of the most pain- 
fully interesting passages in our naval history. 
How little he thought of it as he issued in 
buoyant spirits from Spithead! The Bounty 
was of 215 tons burden, and, including Bligh, 
a botanist, and a gardener, carried forty-six 
persons. On the 26th of the ensuing Octo- 
ber, they reached Otaheite (now called Tahi- 
ti), and met with a very friendly reception 
from the natives, who supplied them in abun- 
dance with roasted pig a bread-fruit during 
a delightful stay of six months, during which 
Mr. Bligh succeeded in collecting upwards of 
a thousand plants of the bread-fruit tree. 
With these they quitted Tahiti in the spring 
of 1789, on their way to the West Indies. 
Mr. Bligh, though an able commander, seems 
to have been of a somewhat hasty temper ; 
and it is possible that he and the master’s- 
mate, Mr. Fletcher Christian, lived not on the 
best terms together. The latter was a young 
man, only twenty-four years old, of respecta- 
ble family, of talent in his profession, and 

of a daring and adventurous spirit. 

On the evening of the 27th of April, 1789, 
the commander invited him to supper, but he 
declined ; having, doubtless, by that time, 
conceived the audacious purpose which he 
afterwards carried into effect. This memora- 
ble night was one distinguished even in the 
tropical regions for its tranquil loveliness ; and 
we may conceive the commander of the Bounty, 
as his vessel softly clave the sparkling waters, 
and his sails glistened in the silver moon- 
light, pacing the deck, and enjoying the 
beauty of the hour. But who can tell what 
an hour may bring forth? He was woke out 
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of sleep at break of day by a startling vision 
—his cabin full of men armed with pistols 
and cutlasses, headed by Mr. Christian! On 
his calling out to know what they meant, a 
voice sternly exclaimed, ‘‘ Hold your tongue, 
sir, or you are dead this instant!’? With 
oaths and great violence they tied his hands 
behind his back, without giving him time to 
dress; and then, hurrying him on deck, 
forced him, with eighteen persons, chiefly 
officers, superior and petty, into the ship’s 
launch, flinging to them about 32 lbs. of pork, 
150 lbs. of bread, 28 gallons of water, 6 quarts 
of rum, 6 bottles of wine, 4 cutlasses, a quad- 
rant, a compass, and a small quantity of can- 
vas, twine, and cordage. The heartless mu- 
tineers then sailed away, leaving their unfor- 
tunate commander, and almost all his officers 
— nineteen persons — in & boat on the Pacific 
Ocean only 23 feet long, and 6 feet 9 inches 
broad, heavily laden, and without any awn- 
ing! Could the mutineers have foreseen what 
was in store for them, they would not have 
dared a retributive Providence, and might 
have reflected a little on an old English 
maxim — ‘ Begin nothing of which you haye 
not well considered the end”? Which fared 
worse, the mutineers or their victims, remains 
to be seen. We shall- rapidly follow the 
course of each. 


THE BOAT ADRIFT, 


Here is scope for the imagination, and for 
sympathy. What will be thought of a slight 
open boat, thus crammed with human beings, 
ee a voyage across the ocean of nearly 

our thousand miles! Well, indeed, and 
often might they have exclaimed, on their 
lonely and perilous voyage, 


Ye gentlemen of England, that dwell at home at 


ease, 
Ah ! little do you think upon the dangers of the 
seas ! 


The ship left the hapless boat's crew at about 
thirty miles’ distance from Tofoa, one of the 
Friendly Islands, and the first thing the latter 
attempted was to land at the island, to pro- 
cure bread-fruit and water, The savages, 
however, received them barbarously, attacking 
them with stones, and beat them off the 
island, where they left dead one of their num- 
ber, who had gallantly remained last on shore 
to push the boatoff. The savages surrounded 
and killed him on the spot, and others pushed 
off in canoes to attack the unfortunate boat’s 
crew, who, it must be remembered, had not 
been vouchsafed a single piece of fire-arms for 
their protection. Some cloths thrown into 
the water to amuse their pursuers, however, 
diverted their attention ; and Mr. Bligh and 
his friends escaped massacre. But what was 
now to be done! Whither were they to direct 
their course? 
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The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide ! 


After much consideration Mr. Bligh obtained 
his companions’ concurrence in a proposal to 
make for a Dutch settlement on the island of 
Timor (of which they knew nothing but the 
name), a distance of 3618 miles! The gun- 
wales of the boat were only six inches above 
the water, and it is easy to imagine the mis- 
ery to which eighteen people were to be so 
long consigned, even regarding only their 
cabined, cribbed, confined condition; they 
were to traverse the ocean by day, by night, 
in all weathers, over a space of comparatively 
unexplored ocean equal to nearly a sixth 
of the entire circumference of the globe. 
They started upon their voyage on the 2d of 
May; all Mr. Bligh’s company having sol- 
emnly promised him to be content with one 
ounce of bread and a quarter of a pint of 
water per day apiece. One half of them 
were to be on the look-out, while the others 
lay down in the boat’s bottom; and not hav- 
ing room to stretch their limbs, and being 
exposed to constant wet and colds, they sut- 
fered, poor souls! quickly and severely from 


cramps, which almost disabled them from 


moving alimb. What a look-out by day and 
by night! One can imagine them often 
gazing down into the depth beneath them — 
within a few inches from its surface —and 
watching the dark shadows of the sharks 
flitting around them, waiting for a banquet, 
which any sudden caprice or accident might 
bring them! After five days’ sail, they were 
startled to find two large canoes, filled with 
cannibals, making towards them at top speed 
from the Feejee Islands. The canoes contin- 
ued the chase till within two miles’ distance, 
when they gave itup. Sharks beneath, can- 
nibals behind, storms above and below! — 
what sources of fear and misery! what long 
hours of loneliness and terror must have been 
theirs! They encountered tremendous thun- 
der-storms —by one of them, shortly after 
starting on their voyage, they were very 
nearly swamped ; yet these brave and good 
souls placed their hopes in God, to whom they 
often addressed a devout prayer, composed 
for them by their commander, partly from 
his recollection of the Prayer-book. He wrote 
it ina small blank signal-book, now extant ; 
and it contains an humble confession of sins 
on the part of those suffering under the divine 
chastisement, invokes the protection of the 
Almighty in their misery and danger, and 
returns thanks to Him who spared their lives 
from day to day. Poor Bligh tried as long as 
he could to note a few observations, chiefly of 

laces he ed, in this book; and this 
Plotted and weather-stained document, an 
affecting relic, is now in the possession of his 
daughters. ‘‘ It is with the utmost difficul- 
ty,” he says, ‘that I can open a book to 
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write ; and I feel truly sensible I can do no 
more than point out where these lands are to 
be found, and give some idea of their extent.”’ 
It was fortunate, indeed, that no quarrels or 
dissensions seem to have broken out among 
the little crew. Had it been so, what might 
not have been the consequence? As early as 
the 8th of May, the allowance of food to each 
was necessarily reduced to one and a2 half 
ounce of pork, half a pint of cocoa-nut milk, 
an ounce of bread, and a tea-spoonful of 
rum, Bligh measuring out the allowance 
very accurately, by means of a pair of scales 
which he made out of two cocoa-nut shells, 
while a pistol-bullet (of twenty-five to the 
pound) served as a weight to fix the allow- 
unce of bread to each. The half-pint of 
coeoa-nut milk, however, was soon further 
reduced to a quarter ; and as for the bread, 
wetted and decayed as it was, and doled out 
thus by bullet-weight, it was eaten with the 
utmost relish. A fearful storm of thunder 
and lightning drenched them to the skin, yet 
proved a timely godsend, for it produced them 
twenty gallons of water. This was dealt out 
three times a-day, in a small horn cup two 
inches deep and two in diameter, and round 
it was written by Bligh, ‘* Allowance of water 
three times a-day.’’ He took his owa meals 


out of a small gourd, round which he also 
wrote, ‘* The cup I eat my miserable allow- 


anee out of.’”” The bullet was afterwards set 
in a‘metal plate, on which Bligh inscribed, 
‘* This bullet, 1-25th of a lb., was the allow- 
ance of bread which supported eighteen men 
for forty-eight days, served to each person 
three times a day, under the command of 
Captain William Bligh, from the 28th April, 
1789, to the 14th June following.’’ All these 
deeply interesting relics are now in the hands 
of his daughters. From the 10th of May they 
encountered a succession of storms, with fre- 
quent thunder and lightning, the sea constant- 
ly breaking over the boat, and nearly filling 
it with water, which they had to bale out as 
quickly as possible to prevent being swamped : 
yet most of them were seriously weakened 
and ill from cramps and spasms. They 
gained some slight relief by adopting a sug- 
gestion of their thoughtful commander — viz., 
they all took off their clothes, steeped in rain- 
wet, and wrung them in the salt water, which 

roduced some little warmth to their shiver- 
ing limbs. What a sight these unfortunate, 
beings, thus engaged on the lonely ocean, 
must have presented to a pitying beholder! 
To aggravate their disastrous condition, their 
little store of bread had become soaked in the 
salt water, which had broken over them 
incessantiy ; and even of their sorry fare, 
their pittance, by the 24th May, was re- 
duced to 1-25th of a lb. for breakfast, and 


per! 
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turing one or two sea-fowl that came so 
near the boat (which must indeed have been 
a novel sight to them) as enabled the mariners 
to catch them with the hand! They were of 
the size of a pigeon, and each was cut into 
eighteen pieces, and eaten, of course, un- 
cooked. About this time the heat of the sun 
became so intense that it caused a languor and 
faintness which made them weary of life. 
On the morning of the 29th they found them- 
selves within a quarter of a mile of rocks, on 
which the sea was breaking furiously, but 
they contrived to haul off, and so escape in- 
stant destruction. They were able to steer 
through an opening in the reef, and found a 
small island within it, which Bligh named 
** Island of Direction.”’ ‘* We had,’’ says he, 
** returned God thanks for His gracious pro- 
tection; and with much content took cur 
miserable allowance of a 25th of a Ib. of 
bread, and a quarter of a pint of water ’’ (with 
which they had been furnished, it will be 
remembered, by the thunder-storm). At 
length they began to near New Holland, and 
landed on a fine sandy bay in an island near 
the main, where they luxuriated on oysters, 
water, and berries, and slept comfortably all 
night; but, as they were preparing in the 
morning to leave, they found a large party of 
natives armed with’ spears, running and hal- 
looing towards them — whether friendly or 
not, Mr. Bligh and his companions did not 
pause to ascertain, but put off safely to sea. 
On the 3lst they landed at another little 
island, where they again found oysters ; and 
it may be said, in a sad way, that they in- 
deed ‘* astonished the natives,’’ on whom they 
supped heartily. On the evening of the 3d 
June they succeeded in threading their way 
through a most difficult and dangerous passage 
(the Endeavor Straits), and were again in the 
open ocean; but here again they had to 
encounter long-continued wet and stormy 
weather, from which their exhausted + frames 
suffered very severely. Incessant fatigue, and 
exposure to cold and wet, overpowered the- 
strongest among them, and several seemed at 
the point of death. During all these terrible 
trials, the noble-spirited commander contrived 


:to support their sinking spirits by every ex- 


ertion to distract and amuse their attention, 
he himself all the while as exhausted as 
themselves. At length, however, his forti- 
tude and constancy were rewarded ; for, be- 
hold! at 3.4. Mm. of the 12th of June, their 
eyes were ravished with a sight of their long- 
sighed-for point of destination! Timor! ‘Ti- 
mor! —the island of Timor was in sight! 
Ah! who shall tell the thrill of ecstasy that 
shot through the hearts of the weather-beaten 
and all but prostrate boat’s crew as they first 


| saw the island, and found themselves nearing 
the like quantity for dinner, omitting sup-| it! 


On the 25th, they succeeded in cap-! wards their good God, ia whose hands are all 


What pious gratitude filled them to- 
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the waters of the earth, and who had con- 
ducted them through such unexampled perils! 

On the 14th June they landed at the Dutch 
settlement of Coupang, after having been 
forty-eight long days and nights in this open 
boat on the ocean, and received a most hearty 
and hospitable welcome from the governor 
and all the other residents. On the 30th of 
August Mr. Bligh sailed with his surviving 
crew (for one died of fever at Timor), taking 
with him the launch in which they had 
crossed the ocean, for Batavia; and afterwards 
homeward with eleven out of the original 
eighteen, the others having died or preferred 
remaining in Batavia. Le landed safe at 
Portsmouth on the 14th March, 1790. His 
cruel case was instantly made known, and 
attracted universal sympathy. He was quickly 
promoted, served with great distinction at 
the battles of Camperdown and Copenhagen, 
at the latter of which he commanded a ship 
under Lord Nelson ; and was afterwards ap- 
pointed governor of New South Wales, and 
ultimately became a vice-admiral. Thence- 
forth he lived happily in the bosom of his 
family, and died in London, in the year 1817, 
aged sixty-three. 


RETRIBUTION. 


The atrocious act of mutiny and piracy ex- 


cited, as may well be imagined, universal in- 
dignation in England; and a frigate (the 
Pandora), under the command of Captain 
Edwards, was forthwith despatched to the 
site of it, with orders to visit the Society and 
Friendly Islands, and seize and bring home 
all the mutineers they might discover. The 
Pandora arrived at Matavai Bay, off Otaheite, 
on the 23d March, 1791; and three of the 
offenders immediately came on board, sur- 
rendered themselves, and were instantly put 
in irons. Eleven more were seized at Ota- 
heite, and also put in irons. ‘Two of the 
original mutineers, who had landed at Ota- 
heite, were dead —after one of them had be- 
come a king, and been shortly afterwards 
murdered by the other, who was himself in- 
stantly stoned to death by the natives. No 
tidings could be gained of the remaining nine 
mutineers, nor of the Bounty; and after 
making all possible effurts to discover them, 
the frigate, with her fourteen mutineers 
lying in irons in a cage on the after part of 
the quarter-deck, only eleven feet in length, 
called ‘* Pandora’s Box,” set off homeward. 
She was wrecked, however, on a coral reef off 
New Holland, on the 29th August, 1791, and 
the crew had to navigate a thousand miles in 
open boats. Four of the mutineers went 
down, in their irons, with the Pandora; 
others of their companions succeeded, with 
desperate efforts, in disengaging themselves 
from their irons. Thirty of the crew also 
perished. Captain Edwards, and his sur- 
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viving men and prisoners, succeeded in reach- 
ing a sandy quay, only ninety yards long by 
sixty wide —a miserable spot, where they 
all were nearly consumed, under a vertical 
sun, from the insupportable heat of which the 
wretched prisoners had no other defence but 
to bury themselves up to their necks in the 
burning sands! The captain and his men 
had tents made of boats’ sails ; but he deemed 
it consistent with duty to refase the slightest 
shelter or protection to his wretched prisoners ! 
One of them was a young gentleman, named 
Peter Heywood, not sixteen years old at the 
time of the mutiny, in which he had taken no 
voluntary part. The only article he saved 
from the wreck was a Common-Prayer Book, 
which he held between his teeth as he swam 
to shore for his life. He, with his guilt; 
surviving companions, reached England, 
— chained and almost in rags, on the 
19th June, 1792. On the 12th September, 
he and his nine fellow-mutineers were brought 
to a court-martial at Portsmouth, on board 
the Duke, the president being Lord Hood. 
On the sixth day the court acquitted four of 
the ten, and found the remaining six guilt; 
of the capital offence of running away wi 
the ship, and deserting his majesty’s service. 
Among these latter was poor Peter Heywood. 
They were sentenced to be hanged by the 
neck on board one of his majesty’s ships of 
war; but two of them, Peter Heyw and 
another, were recommended to his majesty’s 
mercy. Two days afterwards, the unfortunate 
young gentleman wrote a letter to a clergy- 
man, a friend of his family, containing the 
following remarkable and affecting passages :— 
**On Tuesday morning, the 18th inst., the 
dreadful ‘sentence of DEATH Was pronounced 
upon me, to which (being the just decree of 
that Divine Providence who first gave me 
breath) I bow my devoted head with that for- 
titude, cheerfulness, and resignation, which 
is the duty of every member of the church of 
our blessed Saviour and Redeemer, Christ 
Jesus. ‘To Him alone I now look for succor,. 
in full hope that perhaps a few days more will 
open to the view of my astonished and fearful 
soul His kingdom of eternal and incomprehen- 
sible bliss, prepared only for the righteous of 
heart. I have not been found guilty of the 
slightest act of the detestable crime of mutiny, 
but am doomed to die for not being active in 
my endeavor to suppress it. Could the evi- 
dences who appeared in the court-martial be 
tried, they would also suffer for the same and 
only crime of which I have been guilty. But 
I am to be the victim. Alas! my youthful 
inexperience, and no depravity of will, is the 
sole cause to which I can attribute my mis- 
fortunes. But, so far from repining at my 
fate, | receive it with a dreadful kind of joy, 
composure, and serenity of mind, well assured 
that ithas pleased God to point me out as a 
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subject, through whom some useful, though at 
, present unsearchable intention of the Divine 

attributes may be carried into execution for 
the future benefit of my country. Then why 
should I repine at being made a sacrifice for 
the good of perhaps thousands of my fellow- 
creatures? Forbid it, Heaven!’ 

On the 24th October, 1792, he and another 
received a free, unconditional pardon ; another 
was respited, and ultimately pardoned ; and 
three were hanged at the hei, @ miser- 
able ee, in Portsmouth harbor, on board 
the Brunswick, When Captain Montague, 
two days before the execution, read young 
Peter Heywood his majesty’s gracious pardon, 
the youth addressed him in the following noble 
strain : — 

‘* Sir, when the sentence of the law was 
passed upon me, I received it, I trust, as became 
aman; and if it had been carried into exe- 
cution, I should have met my fate, I hope, 
in a manner becoming a Christian. Your ad- 
monition cannot fail to make a lasting impres- 
sion upon my mind. I receive with gratitude 
my sovereign’s mercy, for which my future life 
shall be faithfully devoted to his service.’ 

And faithfully his future life redeemed his 
pledge. He immediately reéntered his maj- 
esty’s service, rose in it rapidly to high sta- 
tion, greatly distinguished himself, and died 


in honorable retirement, in the year 1831, in 


his 58th year. Ilis considerate and discrim- 
inating judges, after weighing all the facts of 
the case, regarded him as having been more 
unfortunate than criminal, from his youth, 
the coercion under which he had labored, and 
the absence of any proof that he had taken 
part in the outrage inflicted on his commander, 
or his fellow-victims. His early misfortunes 
saddened and sobered him for life ; he became 
the idol of those who were placed either over 
or under him ; and it stands recorded of him 
by one of our naval annalists, ‘‘ that his king 
and country never had a more faithful servant, 
nor the naval service a more worthy and re- 
spectable member.”’ 


THE MISSING MUTINEERS, 


It seems difficult to assign adequate motives 
for the mutiny of the Bounty, or at least to 
imagine the ulterior objects of its perpetrators. 
Fletcher Christian, the ringleader, was a gen- 
tleman by birth and education, brother of Pro- 
fessor Christian, the annotator of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries , and Chief-Justice of Ely ; while 
Mr. Young, one of the midshipmen who shared 
his desperate venture, was the nephew of a 
baronet. What could such men have imagined 
would be their destiny? What, for instance, 
could they do with their king’s ship? What 
pleasure could they have in spending the rest 
of their lives among savages * 

It was twenty years before the slightest 
trace of them could be detected, but then their 
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deplorable fate became known. It seems that 
as soon as they had turned adrift their com- 
mander, Christian sailed for an island 500 
miles south of Otaheite, intending to land 
there ; but the inhabitants refusing to allow 
them, they returned to Otaheite. Once more 
they went to the island in question, were 
again repulsed by the natives, and once 
more repaired to Otaheite. It was now nec- 
essary fur them to consider seriously how they 
were to dis of themselves. All but nine 
resolved to settle at Otaheite, Christian and 
his eight companions resolving to try their 
fortunes elsewhere. It so happened that he 
had found in the Bounty, among its command- 
er’s books, a copy of Commander Carteret’s 
Voyage round The World ; and among his 
other discoveries, the author mentions a very 
little island which he first saw on the 2d July, 
1767, in the South Pacific Ocean; ‘it ap- 
peared,’’ he said, “‘ like a great rock rising 
out of the sea,’’ and it was so high as to be 
visible at more than fifteen leagues’ distance. 
. . + « Its highest point rose 1008 feet 
above the level of the sea, and in clear weather 
could be seen at forty miles’ distance. As it 
was first seen by a young gentleman named 
Pitcairn, they gave it his name, ‘* Pitcairn’s 
Island,’’ and tried to land on it ; but the surf 
was raging so violently around it as to render 
near approach impossible. It is at a distance 
of 1200 miles from Otaheite, and is in latitude 
25° 4’ south, and in longitude 180° 8’ west. 
It is only four miles and a half in circumfer- 
ence, a mile and a half being its greatest length. 
It is of volcanic origin, having been elevated 
from the bed of the ocean by some tremendous 
convulsion caused by the action of fire, which 
has given a vertical character and ajagged out- 
line to the stony mountains, and aa ar the 
scenery wildly picturesque. It is covered 
with trees— the cocoa-nut, plantain, bread- 
fruit, and banyan —and its climate is favor- 
able to the growth of vegetables. There are 
no venomous reptiles. There is only one point, 
called Bounty Bay, where access is possible, 
and that only in calm weather ; and even then, 
great care is requisite to avoid the breakers. 
There is scarcely any beach ; and almost in- 
stantly on landing the visitor commences a 
precipitous ascent. This was the desolate 
spot selected by the mutineer and his com- 
panions for their future residence! They 
sailed in the Bounty; and when ‘it arrived, 
there landed from it twenty-eight souls; viz., 
Christian, Mr. Young, a midshipman, and 
seven seamen ; and all these nine Englishmen 
had married Otaheitan women! who accom- 
panied them. There were also six Otaheitan 
men, three of them with wives ; and a child 
ten months old. Let the reader realize for a 
moment the feelings of a gentleman — of two 
gentlemen, married to savages, doomed to 
spend the rest of their days on that forlorn 
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spot, ten thousand miles away from home, 
where were their anxious families and friends, 
and where also resided those who doubtless 
were sending forth scouts to scour the ocean 
in quest of the guilty occupants of that island, 
and bring them home to suffer a just and igno- 
minious death! : 

Christian and his friends were not, how- 
ever, the first occupants of the island, for 
they found indubitable traces of ancient pre- 
decessors, savage and idolatrous; hatchets ; 
spear-heads of hard stone; a large stone 
bowl ; carvings of the sun, moon, and stars ; 
four images six feet in height; and a number 
of skulls, buried, each having a pearl under it. 
The new-comers found no other traces of man 
on the island ; they were the only living hu- 
man occupants, 


MURDERS, 


* Fearful times awaited the mutineers and 
their companions. Christian retained for a 
while the position and authority of head of 
the community; and his mind seems to have 
been occupied with efforts to preserve order 
and peace, which were hourly interrupted by 
his turbulent and savage companions. Much 


of his time, however, was spent on a spot on 
the top of a high rock, which he called his 
** look-out,’’ whence he would anxiously sur- 


vey the ocean, to see whether it bore along its 
bosom the coming avenger! What thoughts 
must have been his on these occasions of 
mournful solitude! What would he then 
have given to undo all that he had done! 
Shortly after their landing they broke up 
the Bounty, and so condemned themselves to 
perpetual imprisonment in the island. There 
were sanguinary frays incessantly arising be- 
tween the Europeans and the savages ; and at 
length the Otaheitan men entered into a plot 
to destroy their European companions. The 
wives of the latter, however, discovered it, and 
disclosed it to their husbands on the eve of 
the projected massacre. The result, however, 
may be anticipated. Within a year’s time, 
Christian and four of his companions were 
murdered by their Otaheitan companions, all 
of whom were in turn slain the same year! 
One of them was killed with an axe by Mrs. 
Young, the midshipman’s Otaheitan wife ! 
As soon as she had done this, she signalled 
her husband, and he immediately shot the sole 
surviving Otaheitan! In the year 1794, there 
were only four of the Englishmen alive, one 
, of whom was Mr. Young; and the five skulls 
“of the murdered Englishmen, including Chris- 
tian, were kept by the women of the place 
as trophies ; and they were afterwards, only 
with much difficulty, prevailed on to give 
them up to be buried. One of the survivors was 
unhappily acquainted with the art of distil- 
ling ; and, having converted a copper boiler 
from the Bounty into a still, he made ardent 
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spirits from the root of a plant in the island. 
How strongly this cause operated in promot- 
ing turbulence and bloodshed may be imag- 
ined. He himself, in a fit of delirium tremens, 
committed suicide — throwing himself from a 
rock into the sea ; another was killed by Mr. 
Young and one John Adams, in self-defence ; 
and of all the fifteen unhappy men who had 
landed from the Bounty, only two died a nat- 
ural death — Young, of asthma, in 1800 ; and 
Adams, in the year 1829. The last survivor 
of those who had come in the Bounty was Mrs. 
Young, who died at an advanced age in the 
year 1850. From all this it may appear that 
the mutineers must have found the barren 
rock to which they betook themselves become 
a very hell upon earth, 


THE ISLAND PATRIARCH. 


The last male survivor was the John Adams 
above mentioned, a seaman; and marvellous, 
indeed, was the change which reflection and 
merciful experience contributed to effect in his 
mind and character. He had lived not only 
among scenes of violence and blood, but in 
constant terror of being discovered by some 
ship approaching the island, and taken home 
to be hanged. Asa sample of his sufferings 
on this score, in the year 1795 a ship was 
seen coming near the island, on which he and 
his brother mutineers hid themselves in the 
bushes, in great terror. When at length they 
dared to venture out, they stole cautiously tv 
the landing place, and found that the ship 
had disappeared; but as a knife and some 
cocoa-nuts were lying near the water’s edge, 
it was clear that some one had landed, but, 
doubtless, not having seen any traces of oc- 
cupation, had left, and the ship had proceeded 
on its voyage. 

In the year 1800, Adams, then only thirty- 
six years old, found himself the only man in 
the island — his companions being twenty of 
the children of his deceased comrades; but 
they had come to regard him as their common 
father, with reverence and affection. He was 
providentially possessed of one solitary copy . 
of a Bible, and of a prayer-book, which had 
belonged to the Bounty, and of these he made 
unceasing use. ‘Two remarkable dreams oc- 
curred to him in the year 1810, which he 
always regarded as having been designed to 
awake in him reflection and repentance ; and 
he became a very devout man — training up 
in Christianity the young semi-pagans who 
surrounded him, -He had constant mornin 
and evening prayers, and was never tired o 
reading to them the Scriptures, in which they 
took such a delight, that, on one occasion, two 
of the lads having earned a little present of 
gunpowder — a very precious commodity there 
—as areward for their labor in preparing the 
ground for planting yams, pro that, in- 
stead of the present, he should read them 
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aome extra lessons from the Bible! He ‘be- 
came, in truth, as he has since been called, 
an island patriarch. 

In the year 1808 an American captain 
landed at the island, not a little to Adams’ 
alarm, and, on quitting, took with him a 
chronometer and compass which had belonged 
to the Bounty, and forwarded them to the 
Admiralty — being, of course, acquainted 
with the story of the mutiny. No steps, how- 
ever, were tuken by the British government ; 
bat, six years afterwards, Adams beheld with 
dismay two men-of-war ss the 
island, and he reasonably apprehended that 
at length his hour was come, for the two 
captains, with some officers and men, were 
seen descending the ships’ sides, and immedi- 
ately landed. Adams made no attempt to 
conceal himself— resigned to~his destiny ; 
but was quickly comforted by the tidings that 
he was not to be arrested ; that a quarter ofa 
century had passed away, and his presence 
was considered useful to the young islanders. 
Then, indeed, a mill-stone fell from his neck. 
How the weight of it had worn him may be 
guessed from the fact, that Sir Thomas Staines, 
one of the captains, styled him, in his despatch, 
**a venerable old man’? —whereas he was 
then only fifty years old! Sir'Thomas added, 


‘+ His exemplary conduct, and fatherly care of 


the whole little colony, could not but com- 
mand admiration. The pious manner in 
which all those born on the island have been 
reared — the correct sense of religion which 
has been instilled into their minds by this old 
man, has given him the preéminence over the 
whole of them — who look up to him as the 
futher of the whole, and one family.” When 
Sir Thomas and his companions saw the island 
they did not suppose it inhabited, and were 
greatly surprised to observe, as they ap- 
proached, plantations laid out, and very 
ueatly-constructed huts and houses! When 
within two miles from the landing-place, some 
natives were observed bringing down their 
canoes on their shoulders, in which they 
dashed through a heavy surf, and pulled offto 
the ships. What was the astonishment of the 
sailors to hear one of the two savages exclaim, 
on approaching the ship, ** Won’t you heave 
us a rope, now!’? And who should these 
prove to be, but a son of Christian, twenty- 
tive years old, and of Young, eighteen years 
old! ‘They were fine, handsome fellows, tall 
and well-proportioned, and their features were 
those of an honest English face.’’ Their only 
dress was a piece of cloth round their loins, 
and a straw hat ornamented with the black 
feathers of the domestic fowl. When they 
had got on board, Sir Thomas Staines took 
them down into his cabin to give them lunch, 
and was moved with sudden tenderness on 
seeing one of them rise up, place his hands in 
a posture of devotion, and distinctly and sol- 
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emnly say, ‘‘ For what we are going to receive, 
the Lord make us truly thankful !’’ On accom- 
panying them back to the island, and accom- 
plishing the landing with no little difficulty, 
Sir Thomas was charmed with the scene and 
the reception which awaited him. Poor old 
Adams and his wife, who was blind and in- 
firm, conducted their great guests to his snug 
and neat house, and spread out for them a 
little repast of yams, cocoa-nuts, and fine fresh 
eggs. ‘They found the settlement to consist 
of forty six ag young people, with a 
number of infants. ‘The young men were all 
fine, athletic fellows, their faces full of frank- 
ness ; but the young women excited great ad- 
wiration. They were tall and finely formed ; 
their faces beaming with smiles, but wearing 
an air of modesty and bashfulness that would 
do honor to the most virtuous nation on earth. 
‘*Their teeth like ivory, even, regular, and 
beautiful, without a single exception ; and @il 
of them, both male and female, had the most 
marked English features.’’ Their little houses 
were modeis of comfurt and cleanliness, and 
the grounds all around were carefully culti- 
vated, They were very systematic In con- 
ducting their little affairs. Old Adams, for 
instance, kept a careful register, containing 
the times and account of their work, and 
what each had acquired by it; and they had 
a regular system of barter —as of salt for 
fresh provisions ; vegetables and fruit for 
poultry, and fish, &e. All were engaged in 
the cultivation of the ground (growing chiefly 
yams) and fishing ; and when one had cleared 
a sufficient quantity of ground, and had stock 
enough to maintain a family, he was allowed 
to marry — but always with the consent of 
Adams. The utmost harmony prevailed in 
their little society. They were simple, sin- 
cere, affectionate and pious, and most exem- 
plary in discharging their religious duties. 
Thus matters continued till the year 1825, 
when Captain Beechey visited the island, in 
the Blossom, and has left on record an affect- 
ing picture of their primitive simplicity and 
happiness. ‘They were still under the care of 
their old patriarch, Adams, ‘ ‘These excellent 
people,”’ said Captain Beechey, *‘ appear tc 
live together in perfect harmony and content- 
ment ; to be virtuous, religious ; cheerful and 
hospitable even beyond the limits of pru- 
dence ; to be patterns of conjugal and parent- 
al affection ; and to have very few vices. We 
remained with them many days, and their 
unreserved manners gave us the fullest oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with any faults 
they might have possessed.’’ Their reverence 
for the Sabbath would shame many a highly- 
civilized Christian community. It was, in- 
deed, ‘kept holy’? —a day of rest, in trath, 
and of cheerful reverence towards the Most 
High. Their services were conducted in strict 
conformity with the usages of the church of 
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England, the prayers being read by old 
Adams, and the lessons by one appointed by 
him for that purpose. 

Their only intercourse with the great world 
was on the occasions, few and far between, of 
ships of war, whalers, or others, touching at 
the island. ‘‘ These seas,”’ says a traveller, 
on them during the last year (1852), ‘are 
but little frequented. To give an idea of 
their vast extent, notwithstanding the thou- 
sands of ships that are trading on them, we 
have seen only one ship at sea, and our track 
measures some 4500 miles! What a little 
spot this island appears in the vast Pacific! 
a mere rock, apparently incapable of resisting 
the mighty waves of so vast an ocean. The 
mutineers might well deem themselves secure 
on so small an island !” 

At length, 


Declining gently to the last, this good old man, 
* he died. 

Old John Adams expired on the 5th March, 
1829, in the sixty-filth year of his age —a 
sad day for the little community which he 
had trained into one so exemplary ; thereby 
offering the best atonement in his power for 
the guilt which had stained his early years. 


THE PASTOR OF PITCAIRN, 


Not quite four months — viz., on the 15th No- 
vember, 1828 — before the death of the island 
patriarch, there arrived at Pitcairn a remark- 
able man destined to be his successor in the 
confidence, affection, and government of that 
little community. He seemed really to have 
been marked out for the post by Providence. 
The person here spoken of bears the by no 
means aristocratic name of Gzorce Hunn 
Nosss. He was born in this country in 
1799 ; went to sea at the early age of eleven 
years, when he became a midshipman in the 

ritish navy. He afterwards held a commis- 
sion in the Chilian navy, under the present 
Earl of Dundonald (then Lord Cochrane), 
and in consequence of his services became 
lieutenant. - He was at length, after a gallant 
and desperate conflict with a Spanish gun- 
orig, taken prisoner by the troops of the 
jiratical Spanish general, Benevedeis, who 
yas a e fiend incarnate of cruelty. He 
shot all his prisoners, except Lieutenant 
Nobbs and three English seamen, all four of 
whom lay under sentence of death, and in 
hourly expectation of being shot for three 
weeks ; during which Lieutenant Nobbs daily 
saw his fellow-prisoners led out to death, and 
heard the reports of the muskets from which 


they suffered. ‘This monster Benevedeis would | h 


invite the captive officers to an elegant enter- 
tainment ; immediately after which he would 
have them marched into the court-yard, and 
shot —their host standing at the window to 
enjoy the spectacle! Such was the man at 





whose mercy poor Lieutenant Nobbs lay for 
three weeks ; at the end of which he was sud- 
denly and unaccountably exchanged fur e@ 
prisoner ; Benevedeis himself being soon after 
taken prisoner, sentenced to death, tied to the 
tail of a mule, so dragged to the Palace 
Square, and there hanged. After many ad- 
ventures and much dangerous service, Mr, 
Nobbs quitted Chili, and returned to England 
in 1822, in a vessel which had touched at 
Pitcairn, The captain gave such a descrip- 
tion of the happiness of the little community, 
that Mr. Nobbs became irresistibly impelled 
to go and settle there, anxious only to pass 
the remainder of his days in peace and use- 
fulness among his fellow-creatures. Early in 
1826, having then been four times round the 
world, he quitted England, with the intention 
of going to ee He went by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, India, and Australia, and 
at length reached Callao, in Peru, where he 
met the owner of a launch, who agreed to ac- 
company him in it to Pitcairn, provided Mr. 
Nobbs would fit her out. ‘This was done; 
and these two persons — as if emulous of the 
feat of Bligh and his companions — went 
alone in this frail launch to Pitcairn, a voy- 
age of three thousand five hundred miles, 
which they accomplished in forty-two days — 
arriving in November, 1828. Soon after their 
arrival the owner died : the launch was hauled 
ashore, and her materials were used to build 
a house for Mr. Nobbs. Old Adams, on hear- 
ing his errand and his motives, and doubtless 
beginning to be apprehensive for those from 
whom death must soon release himself, re- 
ceived him with kindness, and he became a 
sort of schoolmaster in the island. On the 
death of Adams in the March of the ensuing 
year, Mr. Nobbs continued at his post, and 
soon succeeded in establishing himself in the 
affections of the people, then only sixty-eight 
in number, serving them in the three-fold 
capacity of pastor, surgeon, and schoolmaster. 
Three years after his arrival, however, there 
occurred a sufficiently ridiculous but vexatious 
affair. A person named Hill came to the 
island, professing himself authorized by the 
British government to reside there as its rep- 
resentative ! He soon sowed dissensions among 
the simple-minded inhabitants, whom he also 
terrified into obedience by the fear of giving 
offence to the government, Honest Mr. Nobbs 
soon saw through the swaggering stranger, 
by whose intrigues, however, he was com- 
pelled to quit the island, leaving the new- 
comer boasting from time to time of his 
splendid rank and station at home. He said 
e was ‘‘a very near relative of the Duke of 
Bedford, and that the duchess seldom rode 
out in her carriage without him!’’ Whilst 
the people were listening with awe to these 
magnificent statements, who should arrive at 








the island — positively as if for the purpose 
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of discomfiting imposture — but Captain Lord 
Edward Russell, a veritable son of the Duke 
of Bedford! Mr. Hill was thunderstruck. 
Lord Edward would have made short work of 
it, and removed him instanter from the scene 
of his impudent and mischievous intrusion 
and imposture. Lord Edward, however, would 
not do so without orders. But in the ensuing 
year another ship of war arrived, her captain 
armed with the requisite authority, and re- 
moved Mr. (or, as he seems to have called 
himself, Lord) Hill to Valparaiso. He never 
made his appearance again in the island ; 
and Mr. Nobbs, having received a pressing 
and unanimous entreaty from the inhabitants 
to resume his old station and duties, complied 
with it, having been absent for the period of 
nine months, occupying himself as a teacher 
at the Gambier Islands, wich were about 
three hundred miles’ distance from Pitcairn. 
It may be remembered that a child, ten 
months old, accompanied the mutineers from 
Otuheite to Pitcairn, She afterwards mar- 
ried a son of the unhappy Christian, by whom 
she hada daughter, and that daughter be- 
came the wife of Mr. Nobbs, by whom she 
has now eleven children. Since his return on 
the occasion ‘last referred to, this excellent 
man has never been interfered with in pur- 
suing *‘ the even tenor of his way,’’ but has 
evidently conciliated the ardent affection of all 
classes. He acted from the first as their 
= (as far as, being-a layman, he 
could), their schoolmaster, their physician, 
and, in fact, did everything that could be 
expected from a man of kindly feeling, of no 
little experience of varied life, of sound educa- 
tion, and devoted piety. His duties were 
constant and laborious, for all his arrange- 
ments were very systematic, and he adhered 
to them with punetilious exactness. Thus 
every hour of his time was devoted to the ser- 
vice of the islanders and of his own large 
family. But how was he himself supported 
all the while? it may be asked. Indeed, his 
remuneration was for years of the scantiest 
possible character, for the Pitcairn Islanders 
were, as he knew when he first went, very 
poor. In 1844, he thus explained, in a letter 
to a clergyman at Valparaiso, some of the 
straits to which he was driven: ‘* My stock 
of clothing which I brought from England is, 
as you may suppose, very nearly exhausted, 
and [ have no friends there to whom [I can 
with propriety apply for more. Until the 
last three years, it was my custom to wear a 
black coat on the Sabbath; but since that 
period I have been obliged to substitute a 
nankeen jacket of my own making. My only 
remaining coat, which is quite thread-bare, 1s 
reserved for marriages and burials ; so that it 
is customary to say, when a wedding is going 
to take place, ‘ Teacher, you will have to put 
on your black coat next Sunday,’ which is 





equivalent to informing me that a couple aro 
gving to be married !”’ 

Some little time afterwards, however, this 
grateful people placed him on a level with 
themselves, by assigning him sufficient land 
for his support. 


A PITCAIRN DAY. 
lt may be pleasing to have an idea of a 
Pitcairn day. Let it be borne in mind that 
there is a difference of nine hours between 
their time and ours ; — when, for instance, it 
it is our four o’clock in the afternoon, it is 
their seven o’clock in the morning. The 
rise with the light; and the first duty in 
each house is to read prayers, including two 
chapters in the Bible. After a slight refresh- 
ment, the business of the day begins. Chil- 
dren are forthwith despatched to the school, 
during play-hours amusing themselves with 
kites and ball; but limited space — less in 
extent than Hyde Park and Kensington Gar- 
dens put together — necessarily curtails the 
diversions of young and old. The men’s em- 
ae ong consists in cultivating their land, 
ooking after their gardens, and improving 
their little houses, fencing-in their planta- 
tions, and making hats out of palm-leaves, 
and fancy boxes for barter with the crews of 
such ships as may call there. At twelve 
o’clock they have a plain, substantial meal of 
yams and potatoes, made into bread, saying 
grace before and after meals with scrupulous 
reverence. Both by day and by night they 
fish in the deep waters for a kind of cod, gray 
mullet, and red snapper, which, however, are 
scanty, and obtained with some little hazard. 
The second meal of the day (they have but 
two) occurs at seven o’clock in the evening, 
consisting of yams, sweet potatoes, and such 
humble fare as may have been prepared by 
the females of the family. Once or twice 
only in the week can they afford the luxury 
of fish, meat, or poultry. The occupations of 
the women are their household duties, includ- 
ing es 
and when they have leisure, they manufac- 
ture a sort of cloth out of the bark of the 
t mulberry. There are no servants in 
the island, therefore the wives and daughters 
do all that is necessary for the family. They 
do not cook in the house, which, being of 
wood, might be often endangered, but in 
ovens at a little distance, let into the ground, 
big enough to contain a good-sized pig, an 
animal of which they have but few. ‘They 
have no candles, but use oil, and torches 
made with nuts of the dodo tree. They have 
no glass for the windows, but only shutters, 
which are closed in bad weather. They occa- 
sionally have a modicum of tea as a luxury, 
but their ordinary drink is pure water, neither 
wines nor spirits being allowed in the island, 
except for strictly medicinal purposes. On high 
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days and holidays they treat themselves with 
cocoa-nut milk, and water sweetened with 
syrup extracted from the bruised sugar-cane. 
They retire early to rest, after having per- 
formed their family devotions. They sleep 
secure without the protection of locks, bolts, 
or bars: there is not such a thing in the 
island! ‘Think, then, of a moonlight night 
at peaceful Pitcairn, Londoner, jaded with 
the uproar and dissipation of a London day 
or night! See the moon walking in her 
brightness, and stars shining, vividly as you 
never saw them, and both reflected on the 
illimitable ocean, all calm and beautiful! 
Not a soul is slumbering there that has not 
clused his eyes — her eyes — after offering the 
heart’s incense to their almighty Guardian ! 
The Pitcairn people are all well educated, 
and very fund of reading; but only books of 
sterling interest, and moral and religious 
character, chiefly supplied to them by one of 
the noblest societies which England can 
boast — that for Promoting Christian Kuowl- 
edge. And now has arrived the time for 
explaining that our readers are indebted for 
all the interesting facts which may appear in 
this paper, as well those which have gone be- 
fore as those which are yet to follow, to a 
little volume only just issued by that Society. 
Its pious and accomplished author* is the 
Secretary of that Society, and, as we learn 
from its pages, has personal cognizance of 
many highly interesting facts narrated in it, 
pledging himself to the authenticity of all, as 
far as careful inquiry has enabled him to do 
80. To us it has proved a delightful little 
volume, and we heartily express our obliga- 
tions to the reverend author. It breathes 
throughout a pure spirit of manly sympathy 
and piety. We should like to be at Pitcairn, 
when its simple and affectionate inhabitants 
get their first copy —let us hope as many 
copies as there are islanders —of the volume 
which has presented so endearing a picture 
of that distant but really happy family! How 
they will bang over its pages, b day and by 
night! But we must proceed. The great 
event in the Pitcairner’s day is the arrival 
of a ship, for which they are always — not, 
as were those before them, with terror, but 
with eager hope—on the look-out; and the 
volume before us contains numerous touching 
little episodes connected with these few-and- 
far-between ocean-island visitings. The crews 
are received with affectionate greetings, and 
im 


ited 


* Pitcairn; The Island, the People, and the Pas- 
tor ; with a Short Account of the Mutiny of the 
Bounty. By the Rev. Thomas Boyles Murray, 
M.A., Secretary of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; and published under the 
direction of the Committee of General Literature 
and Education appointed by the Society. Lon- 
don : 1853. Pp. 280. 





means admit of; and not only has there 
never been an instance of Jack fur an instant 
misbehaving himself in this sweet scene of 
peace and innocence, but he has bimself often 
shed tears of sympathy and respect on receiv- 
ing the civilities of this lonely but confiding 
little community, and returned their humble 
hospitalities with such liberality as his cap- 
tain felt authorized to admit. It is, however, 
on the arrival of a queen’s ship that the en- 
thusiasm of the islanders is naturally most 
excited: and who can think unmoved of the 
twenty-one guns’ salute from the stately 
structure on the bosom of the ocean, returned 
by the single solitary gun in the island? If 
anything could raise in our estimation the 
character of British naval officers, it is the 
accounts of their doings, in these distant re- 
gions, to be found in this little volume. The 
tears have several times quivered in our own 
eyes, when reading the extracts here given 
from the journals and despatches of captains 
and admirals, all of whom have exhibited a 
noble spirit of tenderness and dignity in deal- 
ing with this little community. We would 
have every young officer in her majesty’s 
navy read this record of manly sympathy and 
piety on the part of those intrusted with high 
and distant commands by the Queen of Great 
Britain — symbolling at once of the authority 
and power of the sceptre which she wields, 
and the gentle spirit of benignity and piety 
which animates her heart. But we shull let 
our admiral speak for himself. 


THE ADMIRAL ON THE ISLAND. 


Before, however, we come to this great 
event, we must return for a minute to the 
pastor of Pitcairn. On the 20th July, 1847, a 
memorial was addressed to the chaplain of 
H.M.S. Thalia, signed by seven of the island- 
ers, including the chief magistrate ! and the two 
councillors ! (for such they have), explanatory 
of their position and their wants. Their 
—= want they shall themselves ex- 

n. 
, ‘* One thing more, before we conclude, we 
earnestly present to your consideration ; and, 
as it comes in an especial manner within the 
province of your holy office, we would indulge 
the hope that our application will be attended 
with success. The case in question is this: 
Our teacher, who has been with us for nine- 
teen years in that capacity, and whose ser- 
vices to us are invaluable, has never received 
the license or sanction of the proper authori- 
ty in that Church of which we are a compo- 
nent part. This circumstance is a source of 
much anxiety, both to him and us; and ag 
our numbers amount to 138 (71 males and 
67 females), and are rapidly increasing, we 
do most urgently, but most respectfully, 
solicit your application to the proper quarter 
for a pastoral letter, inducting or sanctioning 
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our teacher into the holy office he has for so 
- long a space of time unceasingly, untiringly, 
and worthily filled on this island. That he is 
deserving such a mark of ecclesiastical appro- 
bation and favor, is justly and cheerfully ac- 
knowledged by the whole community ; and 
of the great benefit which will accrue to us 
therefrom, no one can be more competent to 
judge than yourself.’ 

Rear-Admiral Fairfax Moresby, commander- 
in-chief in the Pacific, had long felt a dee 
interest in the welfare of the Pitcairn Island- 
ers, and in the month of July, 1851, received 
the following beautiful and affecting invitation 
to visit the island, signed by thirteen female 
inhabitants in the name of all their sex on 
the island : — 


* Piteairn, July 28th, 1851. 

** HonoraBie Str — From the kind interest 
you have evinced for our little community in 
the letter which you have sent our excellent 
and worthy pastor, Mr. Nobbs, we are em- 
boldened to send you the following request, 
which is, that you will visit us befure you 
leave this station ; cr if it is impossible for 
you to do so, certainly we, as loyal subjects of 
our gracious queen, ought to be visited 
annually, if not more, by one of her ships of 
war. 

‘* We have never had the pleasure of wel- 
coming an English admiral to our little island, 
and we therefore earnestly solicit a visit from 
you. How inexpressibly happy shall we be, 
if you should think fit to grant this our warm- 
est wish! We trust that our very secluded 
and isolated position, and the very few visits 
we have of late had from British ships of 
war, will be sufficient apology for addressing 
the above request to you. With fervent 
prayers for your present and future happi- 
ness, and for that of our queen and nation — 
We remain, Honored Sir, your sincere and 
affectionate well-wishers.’’ 

Signed by thirteen females, ‘* in the name and 

on behalf of ail the rest of the female sex 
on the island,” 


Who could resist this? Not an admiral in 
the service of the Queen of England — least 
of all good Admiral ‘Moresby ; and a year 
afterwards — viz., on the 7th August, 1852 — 
at noon a ship was descried in the far dis- 
tance, which at sunset was suspected to be a 
ship of war. ‘The brief night passed in fever- 
ish excitement. Before sunrise the ple 
were on the look-out from the precipice in 
front of the town, waiting for the report of a 

n to confirm their hopes. By and by, 

k ! the booming of a cannon electrified the 
little town! And as the stately ship drew 
near, behold —an admiral’s flag waving proud- 
ly in the wind! Would we had room for the 

escription of this signal event given by Mr. 
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Nobbs, and the official despatch of the admiral 
containing an account of his landing, and 
three days’ stay. It was Sunday morning, 
and he took his chaplain and several officers 
with him, all attending divine service, the 
chaplain preaching in the afternoon. We 
will, however, give the good admiral’s own 
account of it, in a subsequent letter to a friend, 
describing the impressions produced by his 
visit. 
*‘ The Portland, 
At sea, August, 1852. 

‘OF all the eventful periods which have 
checkered my life, none have surpassed in in- 
terest, and, [ trust, in hope of future good, 
the last —our visit to Pitcairn; and surely 
the hand of God has been in all this, for, by 
chances the most unexpected, and by favorable 
winds out of the usual course of the Trades, we 
were carried in eleven days to Pitcairn’s from 
Borobora. It is impossible to describe the 
charm that the society of the islanders throws 
around them under the providence of God. The 
hour and the occasion served, and I have 
brought away their pastor and teacher for the 
purpose of sending him to England to be 
ordained, and one of his daughters, who will be 
placed at the English clergyman’s at Valpa- 
raiso until her father’s return. ‘The islanders 
depend principally for their necessary supplies 
on the whaling ships ;— they are generally 
American. Greatly to their credit, they be- 
have in the most exemplary manner, very 
different from what I expected. One rough © 
seaman, whom I spoke to in praise of such 
conduct, said, ‘ Sir, I expect if one of our fel- 
lows was to misbehave himself here, we should 
not leave him alive.’ They are guiltless and 
unsophisticated beyond conception. But the 
time had arrived when preparation for partial 
removal was necessary, and especially for the 
ordination of their pastor, or the appointment 
of aclergyman of the established Church. 
They are thoroughly versed in Bible history, 
which has hitherto kept them from listening 
to the advances of some over-heated imagina- 
tions. I stayed four days upon that speck in 
the ocean, but rising like a paradise from its 
bosom. I believe there was scarce a dry eye 
in the ship when the islanders took their leave. 
We ran within hail of the settlement, hoisted 
the royal standard, fired a salute, and cheered 
them.” 


Here is Mr. Nobbs’ own vivid picture* of 
the noble old admiral's-departure from the 
island : — 


The 


** And now comes the leave-taking. 
venerable and benevolent commander-in-chief 
of her majesty’s forces in the Pacific, stand- 
ing on the rocky beach at Bounty Bay (the 
very spot where the mutineers had landed 


* Pp. 106-8. 
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sixty years before) — himself the oldest per- 
son there, by fifteen years, surrounded by 
stalwart men and matronly women ; youths, 
maidens, and little children —every one in 
tears, and most deeply affected, formed a 
truly impressive scene. The boat was some 
time in readiness before the admiral availed 
himself of an opportunity to embark. Some 
held him by the hand, the elder women 
hanging on his neck, and the younger ones 
endeavoring to obtain a promise that he would 
revisit them. As a number of our men went 
on board with the admiral, a similar scene 
occurred there ; and as the last boat pushed 
off from the ship, some of the hardy tars, 
standing in the gangway, were detected hast- 
ily brushing away a tear. The frigate now 
stood in for the last time; and, hoisting the 
royal standard, fired a salute of twenty-one 
guns. The tars manned the rigging, and 
gave three hearty cheers, and one cheer more. 
The islanders responded ; the band struck up 
‘ God save the Queen,’ and the stately Port- 
land started on her track.” 


We said that this is a picture as vivid as 
words can paint it, and worthy of the richest 
pencil at the command of the Royal Academy. 

The islanders could only be induced, with 
extreme difficulty, to part with their pastor 
fur a while, when it came to the point, ar- 
dently as they had desired that he should be 
invested with the character of a clergyman of 
the Church of England. On the admiral’s 
promising, however, to leave his own chaplain 
at the island till their pastor’s return, they 
allowed him to go. Listen to the testimony 
of the admiral’s chaplain as to the people 
among whom he had been placed for a while. 


« September 5th, 1852. 
“The accounts of the virtue and piety of 
these people are by no means exaggerated. 
have no doubt they are the most religious and 
virtuous community in the world ; and during 
the months I have been here, I have seen 
nothing approaching a quarrel, but perfect 
eace and good-will among all.” He also 
‘ound Pitcairn, as did his admiral, a ‘‘ Para- 
dise !”” 


THE PITCAIRN PASTOR IN ENGLAND. 


Poor Mr. Nobbs had not fitting clothes 
enough in which to face the great world, 
when he quitted the island, except those with 


which the admiral furnished him. Having 
carried him to Valparaiso, the admiral then 
supplied him generously with the means of 
obtaining a passage thence to London, and 
presented him with £100 towards his ex- 
penses in England ; and also gave him very 
strong letters to the Bishop of London (urging 
the propriety of his ordaining so exemplary a 
person), and to various other persons, among 
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whom was Mr. Murray, the author of the 
little yolume before us, in which it appears ; 
and a very interesting document it is. All 
honor to Admiral Fairfax Moresby ! We have 
seldom seen more moving traits of unaffected 
and unassuming goodness than this volume 
contains, on his part. He cannot yet know 
that the public is thus made acquainted with 
them. 

On Saturday, the 16th October, 1852, after 
an absence of twenty-six years, spent at Pit- 
ceairn’s Island, this excellent person arrived 
in London. What a Babylon it must have 
seemed to one so long accustomed to the pro- 
found silence and solitude of Pitcairn! We 
ourselves saw him, and sat beside him for 
some time, in the month of November. He 
was, indeed, an interesting stranger — very 
modest, and with a sort of sad and stern 
simplicity (with a dash of rough quaintness) 
in his manner, which comported well with 
the life he had led, and to which it was evi- 
dent he was pining toreturn. He looked the 
age he was, viz., fifty-three. His features were 
characterized by a quiet decision; and he 
spoke with gravity and deliberation. Noth- 
ing seemed to surprise him —the result of a 
long life of anxiety, suffering, and labor. 
None of the attractions, says a friend, or ab- 
sorbin topics of interest—not even the 
great Duke’s funeral, which he witnessed — 
seemed to excite him. So sustained, and 
built up, and built round by previous experi- 
ence of wonders and escapes amidst the battle 
of life was this wonderful man,.that he had 
literally reached the point of Nil admirari ! 


IS ORDAINED BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The Bishop of London, yielding cheerfully 
to the strong concurrent ge ay of Admiral 
Moresby, and many others who had enjoyed 
ample opportunities of learning the character 
and claims of Mr. Nobbs, during a lung ca- 
reer of twenty-six years at Pitcairn’s Island, 
acceded to his request to be admitted to holy 
orders. On the 24th October, 1852, he was .« 
ordained deacon in the parish church of 
Islington, by the Bishop of Sierra Leone, 
under a commission from the Bishop of Lon- 
don, who himself ordained him priest at 
Fulham church on the 30th November ; his 
description, in the letter of orders, being 
‘‘Chaplain of Pitcairn’s Island.””’ He was 
warmly welcomed and hospitably entertained 
by the greatest and best in the land; and a 
number of them subscribed towards raising a 
little fund for defraying the expense of his 
return to Pitcairn, and his outfit —a service 
of communion-plate, and also various useful 
articles fur the inhabitants, a bell for the 
church, two or three clocks, medicines, cloth- 
ing, laborers’ and carpenters’ tools, simple 
articles of furniture, cooking utensils, aud 
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stores of provisions.* These benefactors of the 
distant little community wisely determined to 
send them such articles only as shall contrib- 
ute to their comfort, without communicating 
# taste for luxury ; than which last, nothin 
could be more absurd or cruel. Since he left 
this country, we may mention that an excel- 
lent little church-organ has been despatched 
to the pastor —we must now call him the 
chaplain — of Piteairn, set to such of our 
plain and hallowed old English chants and 
psalm tunes, as he —— when in this 
country, best to like. By this time, it may 
be that our noble evening hymn, which is 
one of them, has ascended from that little 
rock to heaven's gate, a grateful offering! 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge granted £100 towards the fund for the 
purpose above mentioned, and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel placed him on 
its list of missionaries, with a salary of £50 
a-year. In short, ail parties who became ac- 
quainted with him during his two months’ 
stay, and with his story, seemed to vie with 
each other in paying attention to him, and 
exhibiting their interest by their liberality. 
At the Admiralty he experienced, through 
the Duke of Northumberland, and other emi- 
nent functionaries, the utmost kindness, and 
assurances of the watchful interest with 
which the small settlement should ever be 
regarded there; and the Directors of the 
Royal Mail Steam Navigation Company pro- 
vided him with a free passage in the La Plata 
to Navy Bay. 
HIS INTERVIEW WITH THE QUEEN AND PRINCE 
ALBERT. 


It was a matter of reasonable ambition to 
the Pitcairn chaplain, before quitting England 
forever, to be admitted to the presence, though 
for but a moment, of his queen ; and as her 
majesty’s interest in her distant subjects, es- 

ially as connected with the spread of 
Bhristianity, is well known, and the humble 
chaplain of Pitcairn had made many friends 
in high quarters, his wish was gratified. On 
the 15th December, 1852, two days before he 
quitted England, the Royal Fairy conveyed 
him, by appointment, to Osborne. He was 
first introduced into the presence of the prince, 
who took an evident interest in him, asking a 
ae wang ———- concerning pes oe 
ts. people, and appearing greatly please 
with his answers. be letter dated the next 
day, to the Rev. Mr. Murray (the most hos- 
pitable and zealous of his friends), through 
whose kindness it is now lying before us, he 
speaks of this as the “‘eventful day! .. . 

* “H.M.S. Virago,’ says Mr. Murray (p. 85, 
note), ‘left, calling for Pitcairn, in January, 1853, 
having on board singing-birds, rose-trees, myr- 
tles, &c., for the islanders.”” A touching cir- 
cumstance. 
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Prince Albert was very urbane, and asked me 
many questions about our island, and ap- 
red much pleased with the answers I gave 
im. He then inquired what he could do 
for the community! I said,‘ Her majesty’s 
community had supplied us with all we had 
need of at present; but that, if he would 
present us with her majesty’s picture, in- 
cluding himself and the royal children, we 
should consider it a great favor."* He 
smiled, and said I should have it. After a 
little more conversation, I saw he was de- 
signing to withdraw, and not a word had 
been said about seeing her majesty! No 
time was to be lost; so I screwed up my 
courage, and said, ‘Will your royal high- 
ness permit me to pay my duty to the queen?” 
He replied, ‘I am just going to inquire if 
her mujesty will see you.’ After a few 
minutes, I went into the room where her 
majesty was ;’’ and worthy Mr. Nobbs pro- 
ceeds to say, that he was instantly set at 
ease by the affable condescension of her 
majesty. We regret that he has not left any 
written account of this interesting interview, 
for the worthy chaplain of Pitcairn had a 
little world of matters to attend to during the 
few remaining days of his stay in England. 
We have reason, however, to believe that the 
queen exhibited a lively interest in his ac- 
count of this distant fumily of her subjects, 
who, by this time, no doubt, have heard from 
their chaplain’s own lips what her majesty 
asked and said of them. He received pleus- 
ing little mementos from the ladies-in-wait- 
ing, and other distinguished persons in attend- 
ance, and so took his departure from the 
residence and presence of her majesty of 
England, to commence his ten thousand miles’ 

journey. 

RETURN TO PITCAIRN. 


He sailed from Southampton in the La 
Plata on the 17th Dw:ember, and reached 
Valparaiso in safety on the 12th February. 
A letter from him is lying before us, dated 
Valparaiso, 6th March, where he was wait- 
ing for the Portland to convey him to Pit- 
cairn. ‘* Oh, how I wish,”’ says he, ‘ to be 
at home!’? He was then dividing clerical 
duty with the chaplain of Admiral Moreshy 
at the church on shore, and also on board the 
man-of-war stationed there. He says that he 
had *‘ a sufficiency of money to meet his ex- 

nses, and a trifle to spare, without trench- 
ing on my salary (50 a-year) which I shall 
endeavor to preserve intact for the benefit of 
my dear wife and children, whom God pre- 

* « This highly-valued gift,”’ says Mr. Murray, 
*¢ was taken out in February, 1853, inH.M. sloop 
Rattlesnake; Captain Trollope, the commander, 
being instructed to leave it in the charge of the 
commander-in-chief in the Pacific, for conveyance 
to Piteairn.’—Pp 219, 220. 
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serve!’? He complains sadly, however, of 
the expenses of passing the formidable Isth- 
mus of Panama. It cost him £50. There a 
dismal mischance befell him; he lost the 
box containing his communion-plate. ‘‘ Oh, 
what anxiety of mind its absence cost me ! 
and, I believe, this was the exciting cause of 
the fever by which I was attacked.’’ Fortu- 
nately, however, after 2 week's suspense, the 
recious box was recovered, thanks to the 
indefatigable exertions of Mr. Perry, the 
British Consul at Panama, After many fer- 
vent expressions of piety and gratitude 
towards his friends and walkohins in Eng- 
land, he concludes by hoping that his next let- 
ter will be dated Pitcairn’s Island, when the 
thanks of the community will be appended to 
his own. 
‘*From Valparaiso,’ says Mr. Murray, 
towards the close of his little history, ‘* should 
all go on prosperously with Mr. Nobbs, Ad- 
miral Moresby will convey him to Pitcairn in 
the Portland, and the islanders will probably 
welcome him home before the end oft March. 
May it please God to guide him, in health and 
safety, to his distant flock! Who can ade- 
quately imagine the scene which will be pre- 
sented on his landing among his friends in 
the island, to be parted from them no more 
on this side the grave!’’* We can picture 
to ourselves, on reading this passage, the 
scene to which we formerly alluded, of 
their reluctant parting with their pastor to 
come to England — to encounter the dangers 
of twenty thousand miles’ travelling — per- 
haps never to retarn — following him down 
to the water’s edge, embracing and sobbing 
over him ; and it may be that he said to them, 
in faltering tones, and in the moving lan- 
guage of the Apostle Paul on a similar occa- 
sion — ‘* What mean ye lo weep, and to break 
my heart ?’’t 


THE PASTOR’S PEOPLE — WITH A GLIMPSE OF 
PITCAIRN STATISTICS, 


The number of persons now living on this 
little island is one hundred and seventy — 
viz., eighty-eight males and eighty two fe- 
males. When the nine mutineers established 
themselves there, they divided the island into 
as many parts, which are now sub-divided 
into twenty-two, that being the number of 
families. Misunderstandings now and then 
arise on the subject of boundaries, as was the 
ease in patriarchal times ; but those misun- 
apres 1 engender no animosity, and are 
soon settled by the chief magistrate and the 
two councillors ; for, as we have seen, such 
august functionaries have for several years 
existed in this little community. The chief 
magistrate is elected on the first day of the 
new year by a general vote of all males and 
females eighteen years old; but if any of 
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either sex be married under that age, they 
are entitled to the suffrage. On the same 
day the two councillors are chosen, one by 
the magistrate the other by the people. The 
resent chief magistrate is a son-in-law of 
fr. Nobbs. His office is rather shunned 
than coveted; and sometimes exemption is 
purchased by killing a hog for the public 
good. Should any dispute arise which neither 
the magistrate nor he and the two councillors 
can settle, a jury of seven is called to decide 
it; and if it be so surpassing knotty as to 
defy the efforts of the seven sages, it stands 
over till the arrival of a British man-of-war, 
against whose decision there is no appeal —a 
fact not very pleasing to the gentlemen of the 
long robe practising in the privy council, to 
whom, doubtless, a crumb from Pitcairn 
would, in these times, be far from unaccept- 
able. During the interval — that is, till the 
arrival of the Naval Court of Appeal — ‘ the 
matter drops, and no ill feeling remains; for 
it is a principle with them not ¢o let the sun 
go down upon their wrath.”’* Happy Pit- 
cairners! would your border was enlarged, 
and one could come and cast in one’s lot with 
you! 
The powers of the magistrate are pretty 
fairly defined, but of a very simple nature. 
So are the public laws, the principal of which 
are as follows: — As to Jandmarks, the first 
duty of the new magistrate, and that on the 
day of his election, is, with a competent 
number of the heads of houses, * to visit all 
landmarks on ‘the island, and replace those 
that are lost.’’ As to spirits, or intoxicating 
liquors of any kind, their purchase from ships 
is peremptorily forbidden, except under a very 
strict condition —i.e., for medicinal pur- 
poses alone. No female is to go on board any 
foreign vessel of any description, without the 
magistrate’s permission, who must either ac- 
company her on board, or appoint four men to 
doso. Inthe matter of ‘* The Public Anvil,’’ 


.&e., the law is as follows: ‘* Any person 


taking the public anvil and public sledge- 
hammer from the blacksmith’s shop, is to 
take it back after he has done with it; and 
in case either should get lost through neglect 
to do so, the loser is to get another, and pay 
a fine of four shillings.’’ And as to money, its 
equivalents are these :— 


s. d. 

One barrel of yams, . . « 8 @ 

* “sweet potatoes, . . . 8 O 

“ « Trish ditto, . « « Bs 

Three good bunches of plantains, . . 4 0 
One day’slabor, . eae ae ee 


A shilling, or its equivalent as above, is to be 
paid for each child per month, between the 
ages of six and sixteen years; if Mr. Nobbs’ 
assistant attend instead of Mr. Nobbs, the 
former receives the salary ; and, be it observed, 





* P. 221. ¢ Acts xxi. 13. 
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that as Mr. Nobbs is godfather to many of the 
children, all of them he instructs gratuitously, 
In respect of Cats —if ours knew the store 
set by them in Pitcairn, few ships bound for 
the Pacific would quit our ports without more 
on board than had been bargained for, or the 
captain was aware of! Thus stands the law: 
“© Tf a Car be killed without being positively 
detected in killing fowls, however strong the 
suspicion may be, the person killing such cat 
is obliged, as a penalty, to destroy THREE nUN- 
prep Rats! whose tails must be submitted 
for the inspection of the magistrate, by way 
of proof that the penalty has been paid.’’* 
The stringency of this law is referable to the 
great number of rats in the island, which do 
much damage to the sugar-canes.t Fow1sare 
toe-marked ; and if one be discovered destroy- 
ing yams or potatoes, the owner of the planta- 
tion may shoot the fowl and retain it for his 
own use ; and may also demand of the owner of 
such fowl the amount of powder and shot so 
expended, as well as the fowl. As for a Pia, 
if he get loose and commit depredation, his 
case may be submitted to the magistrate ; 
taken from him to a jury of seven ; and finally 
to the captain of the next man-of-war coming 
to the island ! 

In features, dress, manners, and appearance, 
the Piteairners seem to resemble the inhabit- 
ants of one of the better order of our own 


villages; but some are rather darker than 
Europeans, partaking of their half Otaheitan 


descent. As for dress, the men wear short 
trousers, coming down to within two or three 
inches of the knee, a shirt, and a cap or hat; 
shoes and stockings being reserved for Sundays. 
They are, however, badly off for clothes, de- 
pending on the precarious supply afforded by 
ships touching at the island, The women 
wear a petticoat, from the waist downwards ; 
and over that a loose gown, with a hand- 
kerchief sometimes thrown over their shoul- 
ders, A wreath of small white fragrant flowers, 
with others of a bright red, is often worn 
round the head ; the bair being worn in bands, 
and twisted in a very becoming manner into 
a knot behind. ‘*Though,’’ says Captain 
Piper, of H.M.S. Tagus, ‘‘ they have had 
the instruction of only their Otaheitan moth- 
ers, our dressmakers in Londun would be de- 
lighted with the simplicity, and yet elegant 
taste, of these untaught females.”” As we 
have seen that these young creatures are finely 
formed and handsome, their appearance must 
be both engaging and picturesque. 

In the year 1850, the inhabitants of Pit- 
cairn realized the truth of the old adage, that 
it is an ill wind that blows no one any good. 
Five gentlemen — one of them was Mr. Brodie, 
who afterwards published a very interesting 
account of his stay in the island — landed on 


* P, 227. +P. 85. 
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the island, whose ship was blown off durin 
the night, leaving them prisoners for a peri 
of three weeks! They had nothing but the 
clothes they wore— with the exception of 
one, the Baron de Thierry, who, being of a 
musical turn, had a tuning-fork with him. 
He proposed to teach his hospitable hosts 
music, noticing how imperfectly they got 
through the vocal parts of divine service. 
They made remarkably rapid progress, being 
passionately fond of music ; soon learning, as 
a visitor in August last testified, ‘* to sing in 
parts, beautifully.” He adds, that he accom- 
panied the chaplain of the ship to the island 
on Sunday, the Beh August ; ‘* the hymns were 
sung in regular parts by the whole congrega- 
tion. I doubt much whether any church in 
England, excepting cathedrals, can boast of 
such a good choir.”” Imagine them, good 
reader, on Sunday next, the Sth instant, per- 
haps singing to the accompaniment of their 
organ, and with their beloved chaplain in the 
reading-desk and pulpit! 

Fearing a dearth of water (which would 
now appear to have been chimerical), the 
British government, in the year 1831, removed 
the whole community, then only eighty-seven 
in number, to Otaheite, when Queen Pomare, 
since become a historical character, received 
them with great kindness, though herself har- 
assed, at the time, by civil war. The licen- 
tious manners of the place disgusted almost 
all the virtuous visitants from Pitcairn ; but 
some few were overcome by the temptations 
to intemperance. The unhealthiness of the 
climate then carried off twelve by sickness, 
and five more died almost immediately after 
their return. It is to be regretted that hu- 
manity should have been so hasty on this oc- 
casion, and to be hoped that such a step will 
not be taken again without grave considera- 
tion. They have ever since expressed their 
deep sorrow at having been removed, and their 
passionate love of home, from which they will 
never again be willingly severed. One of their 
Records states that, within three months after 
their removal to Tahiti, on one or two of their 
number returning to Pitcairn, ‘ During 
our absence our hogs have gone wild,and de- 
stroyed our crops; and after our return we em- 
ployed ourselves in destroying the hogs.’’* 

Though the climate is generally charming, 
the island is subject to be visited by terrible 
storms. One is recorded as having burst over 
iton the 16th April, 1845, occasioning extreme 
terror to the inhabitants, and devastation. 
Whatascene! Thunder and lighting bellow- 
ing and flashing incessantly over the desolate 
little rock—a deluge of rain falling —the 
hurricane howling around, aad tearing down 
the precious earth from the rocks into the sea 
— tearing up by the roots, and casting into 
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the roaring and foaming ocean, three hundred 
cocoa-trees. A yam ground, witha thousand 
ams, entirely disappeared. Several fishing- 
ats were destroyed —all the - tain patches 
were levelled, four thousand plantain-trees 
being destroyed, the one-half in full bearing, 
the other designed for the year 1846: ‘* So 
that,”’ continues the Record, ‘ this very val- 
uable article of food we shall be without for 
along time. The fact is, that from this date 
until August,’’—i. e., four long, wearisome 
months — ‘* we shall be pinched for food !”’ 
Hiow bore the terrified little community this 
dispensation? Let us hear, for the Record 
thus proceeds: ‘* But God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb: and we humbly trust that 
the late monitions of Providence — namely, 
drought, sickness, and storm, which covmally 
have afflicted us this year — may be sanctified 
to us, and be the means of bringing us, one 
and all, into a closer communion with our God. 
May we remember the rod, and who hath ap- 
pane it; always bearing in mind, that our 
neavenly Father doth not willingly afflict the 
children of men.”’ We envy not him or her 
who can read this without sympathy and ad- 
miration. 
Here is a letter from one of the Pitcairn 
women, which, in our opinion, cannot be sur- 
assed in the solemn simplicity and beauty of 
its piety and gratitude. It is from Miriam 
Christian, and addressed to the Rev. Mr. Arm- 
strong, chaplain of H.M.S. Basilisk, who had 
been very kind to them all: — 


*¢ Pitcairn’s Island, South Pacific Ocean, 
Lat. 25° 4’ S., Long. 130° 8’ W. 
Sept. 26, 1844. 

‘* Rev. anpD Honorep Sir — Please to accept 
my humble thanks for the interest you are 
pleased to take in our welfare, and also for the 
presents you and our other friends in Valpa- 
raiso have sent us ; and may they and you be 
rewarded a thousand-fold both in a temporal 
and spiritual sense. And may the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all. Amen. 

“ T am, Rev. Sir, 
‘* Your grateful servant, 
‘© Miriam Curistian.”” 


The community, as we learn from Admiral 
Moresby,* ‘‘are strictly brought up in the 
Protestant faith, according to the Established 
Church of England ;” and Mr. Nobbs stated, 
in a sermon which he preached in London 
shortly before his return, that ‘‘ there is but 
one form of church government, that of the 
Church of England. ‘The Holy Bible and the 
Church Prayer-Book are their chief rules of 

uidance; their motto —‘QOne Faith, one 
rd, one Baptism.’ ’*t 


* P. 261. 
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Divine service is performed in the school- 
house, a substantial building, fifty-six feet 
long oy twenty wide, with a pulpit at one 
end. It is amply supplied with desks, forms, 
slates, books, and maps. 

These worthy people, happy in so many 
other respects, are by no means exempt from - 
the ordinary ills of humanity, and suffer occa- 
sionally very severely from prevalent illness, 
chiefly the influenza, and also the more 
formidable diseases. There is a painfully in- 
teresting account given of the death — per- 
fectly resigned, and even happy — of one of 
the women, from cancer. On all these occa- 
sions, for now a quarter of a century, this ex- 
emplary man has acted both as physician and 
chaplain. 

How long this singular and interesting com- 
munity may be able to remain at Pitcairn is 
problematical ; for Admiral Moresby tells 
us, in August, 1852, that ‘‘ the crops on the 


, tillage-ground begin to deteriorate ; pes 


occur with each succeeding storm; and t 
declivities of the hills, when denuded, are 
laid bare by the periodical rains.”** Symp- 
toms in reality appear of an evil sometimes 
chimerically apprehended at. home — popula- 
tion pressing on the means of subsistence. It 
will thus become the duty of the British gov- 
ernment to deal prudently and tenderly with 
the little community ; not tearing them all, 
with bleeding hearts, from the land of their 
birth, and the seat of their sweets, and sympa- 
thies, and associations, but assisting them from 
time to time, as they themselves perceive the 
inevitable necessity for so doing, to migrate to 
the numerous islands in that remote locality 
—each family, and each member of it, 
becoming a radiating centre of ° Christian 
civilization. At present, they themselves 
fondly declare — but it must be often with a 
heavy sigh, as they behold their steadily 
diminishing resources — that ‘ they will not 
remove elsewhere whilst a sweet potato 
remains to them ;’’ and as for their chaplain 
and pastor, he is rooted to the-spot. As he 
told Mr. Murray ‘as long as two families 
shall remain at Pitcairn, [ will remain 
also.” 

We know not how our readers may have 
been while perusing the foregoing pages, but 
we ourselves, in writing them, have felt as 
though freshened and cheered in spirit, by a 
brief sojourn in this little paradise in the far 
Pacific ; as though we had glided for a while 
out of the glare and hubbub of the great 
world — its fierce rivalries, ambitions, covet-- 
ousness, and ostentation — and been at peace 
in Pitcairn. It is a small t of a state, 
having its laws and constitution appropriate 
to its position and exigencies; but, at 
present, almost necessarily free from those: 
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subtler and fiercer temptations which so in- 
cessantly, and only too successfully, assail 
highly civilized communities. Both, how- 
ever, have had the pure light of Revelation to 
guide them —with what different results, 
while man conjectures, God knows. But no 
thinking person can read the history of Pit- 
cairn, without being profoundly affected by 
contemplating the results flowing directly and 
indubitably from the me ye of the Holy 
Volume in which is enshrined the Revelation 
of God to man. It sufficed, indeed, to make 
the rough places simooth, and made the 
wilderness blossom as the rose. 

We cannot part with the little volume,* to 
which we have been exclusively indebted for 
so much instruction and gratification, without 
again expressing our thanks to its excellent 
author. We feel as if we had been suddenly 
led by him out of a thick cloud into the blessed 
sunshine, and walked hand in hand with him 
through a sort of happy valley. It is a book 
written without pretence of any kind, but 
breathing throughout, as we have already 
said, a spirit of manly piety and benevolence. 
The style is plain and vigorous — admirably 
adapted for its writer's purpose. It is calcu- 
lated to do great good among all classes ; and 
as for sailors, had we our wish, half-a-dozen 
copies should be presented to every ship in 
her majesty’s service, that Jack might see 
what comes of mutiny, and that captains and 
admirals may see how their brethren manage 
matters in the Pacific. 

Mr. Murray truly states, in his preface, 
that ‘‘ the eventful history connected with 
Pitcairn proves that real life may be as 
romantic as fiction.” be a in — few 
pages, the romance of reality, and man 
shadowings, in the annals of this distant 
speck amidst the waters of the Pacific, of the 

ndest truths which can concern nations or 
individuals, as relating to the sources of vice 
and virtue, with their attendant misery or 
happiness. 

And thus we say, in a kindly spirit, adieu 
to the Paradise in the Pacific! 





Laxe Fisnine Sports 1x Writer. — Angling 
through the ice to a depth of thirty fathoms of 
water is a novel mode of fishing, somewhat pecu- 
liar to this peculiar region of the world. This is 
carrying the war into fishdom with a vengeance, 
and is denounced, no doubt, in the communities 
onthe bottoms of these northern lakes, as a scaly 
piece of warfare. The large and splendid salmon 
trout of Lake Superior have no peace. In the 


* Ft contains several plates, including an ex- 
cellent daguerreotype likeness of Mr. Nobbs, and 
another of John Adams, the last of the mutineers, 
and finally the patriarch of Pitcairn. There are 
elso several views of the island, and of the houses, 
school-house, &c., &c. 


summer they are enticed into the deceitful meshes 
of the gillnet, and in the winter, when they hide 
themselves in the deep caverns of the lakes, with 
fifty fathoms of water above their heads, and a 
defence of ice two or three feet in thickness on 
the top of that, they are tempted to destruction 
by the fatal hook. 

Large numbers of these trout are caught every 
winter in this way on Lake Superior. The In- 
dian, always skilled in the fishing business, 
knows exactly where to find them and how to 
kill them. The whites make excursions out on 
the lake in pleasant weather to enjoy this sport. 
There is a favorite resort for both fish and fisher- 
men near Gros Cap, at the entrance to Lake 
Superior through the rocky gate-way between 
Gros Cap and Point Iroquois, about eighteen 
miles above the Saut, and many a large trout at 
this point is pulled up from its warm bed at the 
bottom of the lake in winter, and made to bite 
the cold ice in this upper world. To see one of 
these fine fish, four or five feet in length, and 
weighing half as much as a man, floundering on 
pthe snow and ice, weltering and freezing to death 
in its own blood, oftentimes moves the heart of 
the fisherman to expressions of pity. 

The modus operandi in this kind of great trout 
fishing is novel in the extreme, and, could a 
stranger to the business overlook at a distance a 
party engaged in the sport, he would certainly 
think they were mad, or each one making foot- 
races against time. A hole is made through the 
ice, smooth and round, and the fisherman drops 
down his large hook, baited with a small herring, 
pork, or other meat, and when he ascertains the 
right depth, he waits — with fisherman’s luck 
sometimes — for a bite, which in this case is a 
pull altogether, for the fisherman throws the line 
over his shoulder and walks from the hole at the 
top of his speed till his fish bounds out on the 
ice. We have known of as many as fifty of these 
splendid trout caught in this way by a single 
fisherman in a single day ; it is thus a great 
sdurce of pleasure and a valuable resource of 
food, especially in Lent, and the most scrupulous 
anti-pork-believers might here ‘* down pork and 
up fish’’ without any offence to conscience. — 
Lake Superior Journal. 





Sronina CHERRIES BEFORE THEY Grow. — 
Cherries without stones have been produced in 
France, it is said, by the following method :— 
In the spring, before the circulation of the sap, 
@ young seedling cherry tree is split from the 
upper extremity down to the fork of its roots ; 
then, by means of a piece of wood in the form of 
a spatula, the pith is carefully removed from the 
tree, in such @ manner as to avoid any excoria- 
tion, or other injury ; a knife is used only for 
commencing the split. Afterwards the two sec- 
tions are brought together, and tied with woollen, 
care being taken to close hermetically with clay 
the whole length of the cleft. The sap soon re- 
unites the separated portions of the tree, and, two 
years afterwards, cherries are produced of the 


usual appearance, but, instead of stones, there 





will only be small soft pellets. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
ADVENTURES WITH THE GIANTS. 


A story of captivity among savages, full of 
hairbreadth escapes and strange adventures, 
is something unexpected at the present day ; 
and when one finds that the narrator is 
a bold mariner who affirms that he lived three 
months among giants, one naturally begins to 
think of Captain Lemuel Gulliver, and to be 
reasonably suspicious, There are really, 
however, no good grounds for supposing that 
Mr. Bourne’s story, which comes to us ina 
book recently published in America, is un- 
worthy of credit; and the information it 
affurds concerning a country and a people very 
little known, is certainly curious, and may 
prove useful to future explorers. 

Mr. Bourne was mate of the American 
schooner John Allyne, which left the port of 
New Bedford on the 13th of February, 1849, 
with a number of passengers, bound for Cali- 
fornia. They had a prosperous voyage till 
they reached the Strait of Magellan. They 
were in want of fresh provisions ; and at the 
captain’s desire, Mr. Bourne, with three men, 
went ashore in a small boat to see if he could 
procure some. He did not go very willingly, 
as he knew the natives bore an extremely bad 
reputation among seamen for treachery and 
cruelty. When the boat drew near the shore, 
a crowd of huge, black-looking barbarians 
came down to the beach, and greeted them in 
broken Spanish. The natives pretended to be 
friendly, and urged them tu land, promising 
them plenty of eggs, fowls, and beef in bar- 
ter. But no sooner had the boat touched the 
shore, than the savages crowded into it; and 
Mr. Boarne found himself and his men pris- 
oners. ‘hey were not at first ill-treated, how- 
ever ; and, after a while, the three sailors 
were allowed to return to the ship, to bring 
the ransom demanded for Mr. Bourne’s re- 
lease, consisting of tobacco, rum, bread, flour, 
brass, and beads — a rather odd assortment. 
The articles were brought immediately, and, 
at the request of the natives, placed on the 
beach ; but when the faithless Patagonians 
had got possession of the ransom, they de- 
manded more, and refused to let their pris- 
oner go. The boats pulled back to the 
schooner, and were to return the next day ; 
but a violent gale drove the vessel from her 
anchorage, and nothing more was seen of her 
from the shore. In this way, the unfortunate 
mate was left in the hands of the natives —a 
captive almost as helpless as Captain Gulliver 
among the giants of Brobdinag. 

He fared, however, very differently from the 
hero of Swift’s famous story. One of the 
most unaccountable facts in the natural his- 
tory of mankind is the circumstance that the 
hugest race of men should be found in such 
a country as Patagonia, which is little better 
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than a treeless desert, with few rivers or foun- 
tains, and hardly any plants fit for food. The 
advocates of a vegetable diet may be somewhat 
ee when they learn that these colossal 
atagonians subsist entirely on the flesh of 
wild animals and of horses, On the other 
hand, it will be a satisfaction to the vegeta- 
rians to find that these overgrown flesh-eaters 
are among the most stupid, degraded, and 
repulsive of barbarians. ‘luke; as an evidence 
of this, the description of them given by Mr. 
Bourne. ‘‘In person,” he says, ‘‘ they are 
large ; at first sight they appear absolutely 
gigantic. They are taller than any other 
race I have seen, though it is impossible to 
give any accurate description. The only 
standard of measurement [ had was my own 
height, which is about five feet ten inches. 
I could stand very easily under the arms of 
many of them; and all the men were at 
least a head taller than myself. Their aver- 
age height, I should think, is nearly six and a 
half feet; and there were specimens that 
could be little less than seven feet high. 
They have broad shoulders, full and well-de- 
veloped chests, frames muscular and finely 
proportioned ; the whole figure and air making 
an impression like that which the first view 
of the sons of Anak is said to have made on 
the children of Israel. They exhibit enormous 
strength whenever they are sufficiently aroused 
to shake off their constitutional laziness, and 
exert it. They have large heads, high cheek- 
bones like the North American Indians, whom 
they also resemble in their complexion, 
though it is a shade or two darker. Their 
foreheads are broad, but low, the hair covering 
them nearly to the eyes. ‘The eyes are full, gen- 
erally black, or of a dark brown, and brilliant, 
though expressive of but little intelligence. 
Thick, coarse, and stiff hair protects the head, 
its abundance making any artificial covering 
superfluous. Their teeth are really beautiful, 
sound and white — about the only attractive 
and enviable feature of their persons. They 
have deep, heavy voices, and speak in guttu- 
ral tones — the worst seater Tever heard 
—with a muttering, indistinct articulation, 
much as if their mouths were filled with hot 
pudding. Their countenances are generally 
stupid; but, on closer inspection, there is a 
gleam of low cunning that flashes through 
this dull mask, and is increasingly discernible 
on acquaintance with them. hen excited, 
or engaged in any earnest business that calls 
their faculties into full exercise, their features 
light up with unexpected intelligence and 
animation. They are almost as imitative as 
monkeys, and are all great liars ; falsehood is 
universal and inveterate with men, women, 
and children. To these traits should be added 
a thorough-paced treachery, and, what might 
seem rather inconsistent with their other 











qualities, a large share of vanity, and an im- 
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moderate love of praise. They are excessively 
filthy in their personal habits. They never 
wash themselves ; hands and faces are usually 
covered with a thick deposit of dirt. The 
men sometimes paint or bedaub their faces 
with a kind of red earth, Charcoal is also 
used as acosmetic. A broad line of red, 
alternating with a stripe of black, in various 
fantastic figures, is a favorite style of decora- 
tion. The women make themselves, if possi- 
ble, still more hideous than the men, by the 
application of a pigment made of clay, blood, 
and grease. Some of them would be very 
comely, if only cleanly, and content to leave 
nature less strenuously adorned.’’ The moral 
character of the people corresponds with their 
uppearance and habits, and is about as bad 
in every respect as it can possibly be. There 
are even strong grounds — including the con- 
fessions of some of them — for believing that 
they are addicted to cannibalism, and that 
they sometimes kill and devour, not only 
strangers, but members of their own tribe. 
These savage giants live a roving, Arab-like 
life, wandering continually from the neighbor- 
hood of one fountain or stream to that of 
another. ‘They are good riders, and have 


many horses, most of which have been stolen 
from the Spanish settlements near the north- 
ern border of their territory. The highest ac- 


complishment of a young Patagonian is to be 
an expert horse-thief. ‘Their habitations are 
small and movable, consisting merely of a 
framework of stakes, covered with skins of the 
guanaco. ‘This creature is a quadruped allied 
to the Peruvian llama. Its flesh is their chief 
article of fuod ; and its skin is used for cloth- 
ing and various’ other purposes. The only 
weapons of the natives are their long knives; 
and the bolas, or balls. This is the name 
given to the curious implement with which 
they capture their game. It consists of two 
round stones, or leaden balls, when these can 
be procured, weighing each about a pound, 
and connected by a strap or thong of leather, 
ten or twelve feet long. When engaged in 
the chase, his-horse at the highest speed, the 
rider holds one ball in his hand, and whirls 
the other rapidly above his head, When it 
has acquired a sufficient momentum, it is 
hurled with unerring aim at the object of 
pursuit, and either strikes the victim dead, or 
cvils inextricably about him, and roots him to 
the spot—a helpless mark for the hunter’s 
knife. 

Such were the people among whom the un- 
fortunate seaman was doomed to pass rather 
more than three months, in great discomfort 
and anxiety. On three or four occasions, his 

+ life was in serious danger from some of the 
more ferocious members of the tribe. He 
owed his escape mainly to their cupidity and 
their love of strong liquor, of which as well 
as of rice, tobacco, flour, sugar, and other 
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favorite articles of food, he promised them 
immense quantities, on condition that they 
would bring him to a settlement of white 
men. The old chief, by name Parosilver, 
with whom he lived, also stood his friend in 
some critical emergencies. Fortunately for 
Mr. Bourne, the chief was rather less blood- 
thirsty than most of his followers, though 
otherwise of a sufficiently ogreish disposition. 
The following account of a wooing and wed- 
ding, graphically narrated by Mr. Bourne, 
will give an idea of the domestic life of a Pat- 
agonian giant : — 

**One evening the chief, his four wives, 
two daughters, an infant grand-daughter, and 
myself were scattered about the lodge, envel- 
oped in a smoke of unusual strength and 
density. While the others sat around as un- 
concerned as so many pieces of bacon, I lay 
flat, with my face close to the ground, and my 
head covered with a piece of guanaco-skin, 
the only position in which it was possible to 
gin any relief from the stifling fumigation. 

Vhile in this attitude, I fancied [ heard the 
tramp of many feet without, and a confused 
muttering, as if a multitude of Indians were 
talking together. Presently, a hoarse voice 
sounded in front, evidently aimed ut the ears 
of some one within, to which the chief 
promptly replied. I caught a few words, 
enough to satisfy me that I was not the sub- 
ject of their colloquy, but that there was a 
lady in the case. ‘he conversation grew an- 
imated, and the equanimity of his high might- 
iness the chief was somewhat disturbed. I 
cast a penetrating glance into the smoke at 
the female members of our household, to dis- 
cern, if possible, whether any one of them was 
specially interested. One look was sufficient. 
The chief’s daughter — who by the way was 
a widow, with one hopeful scion springing up 
by her side — sat listening to the conversation 
with anxiety and apprehension visible in every 
feature. Her mother sat near her, her chin 
resting upon her hand, with an anxious and 
thoughtful expression of countenance. The 
invisible speaker without, it soon appeared, 
was an unsuccessful suitor of the duughter, 
and had come with his friends to press his 
claim. He urged his suit, if not with classic, 
with earnest eloquence, but with success ill- 
proportioned to his efforts. ‘The chief told 
him he was a poor, good-for-nothing fellow, 
had no horses, and was unfit to be his son-in- 
law, or any one else’s. The outsider was not 
to be so easily put off; he pressed his suit 
with fresh energy, affirming that his deficiency 
of horses was from want of opportunity, not 
from lack of will or ability to appropriate the 
first that came within his reach. On the 
contrary, he claimed to be as ingenious and 
accomplished a thief as ever swung a lasso 
or ran off with a horse; and a mighty hunter 
besides, whose wife would never suffer for 
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want of grease. The inexorable chief hereat 
got considerably excited, and told him he was 
a poor creature, and might be off with him- 
self: he wouldn’t talk any more about it. 
The suppliant, as a last resource, appealed to 
the fair one herself, begging her to smile on 
his suit, and assuring her, with marked em- 
sg that if successful in his aspirations, 
e would give her plenty of grease. 

‘¢ At this last argument, she was unable to 
resist any longer, and entreated her father to 
sanction their union. But the hard-hearted 
parent, not at all mollified by this appeal 
from his decision to an inferior tribunal, 
broke out in a towering passion, and poured 
forth a torrent of abuse. The mother here 
interposed, and besought him not to be angry 
with the young folks, but to deal more gently 
and considerately with them. She even 
hinted that he might have done injustice to 
the young man, He might turn out a’ smarter 
man than he had credit for. He might — 
who knewt — make a fine thief yet, possess 
plenty of horses, and prove a highly eligible 
match for their daughter. The old fellow 
had been (for him) quite moderate ; but this 
was too much. His rage.completely mastered 
him. He rose up, seized the child’s cradle, 
and hurled it violently out of doors; and the 
other chattels appertaining to his daughter 
went after it in rapid succession. He then 
ordered her to follow her goods instanter, 
with which benediction she departed, respond- 
ing with a smile of satisfaction. Leavin 
the lodge, she gathered up her scattere 
effects, and, accompanied by her mother, the 
bridal-party disappeared. The chief sat on 
his horseskin couch, his legs crossed partly 
under him, looking sour enough. Presently 


the bride and her mother returned, and now’ 


began the second scene. The chief no sooner 
recognized them than a sound — something 
between a grunt and a growl, but much near- 
er the latter than the former — gave warning 
of a fresh eruption. The rumbling grew 
more emphatic; and suddenly his fury burst 
on the head of his wife. Seizing her by the 
hair, he hurled her violently to the ground, 
and beat her with his clenched fists till I 
thought he would break every bone in her 
body, and reduce her substance to a jelly. 
The drubbing ended, she rose, and muttered 
something he did not like. He replied by a 
violent blow on the side of her head, that sent 
her staggering to the further end of the hut. 
This last argument was decisive; and she 
kept her huge mouth closed for the night. 
There was a silent pause for some minutes ; 
and, without another word, we ranged our- 
selves for repose. I thought the old heathen’s 
conscience troubled him through the night; 
his sleep was broken, and he appeared very 
restless. Early the next morning he went to 
the lodge of the newly-married pair, and had 
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along chat with them. They thought him 
rather severe upon them at first ; but, after a 
good deal of diplomacy, a better perme pris 
was brought about. The young people coul 
hardly get over a sense of the indignities they 
had received; but in the course of the day 
they returned, bag and: baggage, to the old 
chief’s tent, and made it their permanent 
abode.” 

These strange people did not appear to 
have any form of worship, or even any idea 
of a Supreme Being. Possibly, however, a 
better acquaintance with their language would 
show that they were not so entirely destitute 
of religious feeling as they seemed to the cap- 
tive stranger. The only ceremony which 
appeared to have anything of a superstitious 
aspect, was a singular one sometimes practised 
in smoking. A group of a dozen or more 
assemble, sometimes in a wigwam, sometimes 
in the open air. A vessel made of a piece of 
hardened hide, or sometimes an ox-horn, 
filled with water, is set on the ground. A 
stone pipe is filled with the scrapings of a 
wood resembling yellow ebony, mixed with 
finely-cut tobacco. The company then lay 
themselves in a circle flat on their faces, their 
mantles drawn up to the tops of their heads. 
The pipe is lighted. One takes it into his 
mouth, and inhales as much smoke as he can 
swallow ; the others take it in succession, till 
all have become satisfied. By the time the 
second smoker is fully charged, the first begins 
a series of groanings and gruntings, with a 
slight trembling of the head, the smoke slowly 
oozing out at the nostrils ; the groaning soon 
becomes general, and waxes louder, till it 
swells into a hideous howling, enough to 
frighten man or beast. The noise gradually 
dies away. They remain a short time in 
profound silence, and each imbibes a draught 
of water. Then succeeds another interval of 
silence, observed with the most profound and 
devotional gravity. All at length rise, and 
slowly disperse. This may or may not have 
been a form of worship ; but the circumstances 
attending it, the numbers uniformly engaged 
in it, the formality with which it was invari- 
ably conducted, the solemnity of visage, the 
prostration, the silence, the trembling, these, 
and traits of expression which were more 
easily discerned und remembered than de- 
scribed, gave the wondering seaman a decided 
impression that the whole had a superstitious 
meaning. 

The Rutagentons, like other American In- 
dians, have their ‘‘ medicine-men,’’ who are 
supposed to possess a mysterious power of 
expelling diseases by the practice of certain 
necromantic arts. The faith which the na- 
tives place in these doctors is so great, as 
sometimes to lead to results disastrous to the 
medicine-men themselves ; for, if they are not 
successful in relieving the patient, the failure 
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is ascribed, not to want of power but to want 
of will, and the relatives sometimes wreak 
summary vengeance upon the physician, who, 
in their opinion, has malicious y forborne to 
effictacure. Mr. Bourne, knowing this, was 
naturally much alarmed when, on one occa- 
sion, the chief took it into his head that his 
captive must be an able doctor, and required 
him to undertake the cure of a sick woman. 
The patient was a widow, and a person of 
some consequence, being the owner of several 
horses, and, in virtue of that wealth, holding 
a distinguished position in Patagonian so- 
ciety. Finding it of no use to disclaim the 
medical ability which was ascribed to him, 
Mr. Bourne took care, at all events, to make 
his prescription as harmless as ible, 
merely directing, with much solemnity, that 
the very untidy patient should be thoroughly 
washed from head to foot with warm water. 
This treatment, he thought, would at least 
meet the most obvious indications of her case. 
Luckily for him, the prescription worked to 
good effect, and the widow recovered. But, 
strange to say, notwithstanding the public 


interest then evinced in her behalf, she was 
shortly afterwards deliberately put to death 
in cold blood by some men of the tribe, with 
the chief’s consent, and without the slightest 
provocation ; their only motive being a desire 


to get possession of her horses. 

Mr. Bourne, in his anxiety to escape from 
his painful captivity, continued, by promises 
and persuasions, to urge the savages to convey 
him to some settlement of white men. At 
first, he proposed that they should proceed 
with him to the Chilian penal settlement, in 
the Strait of Magellan; but to this request 
they gave a prompt and decided refusal; and 
he Fanti learned that they had lately 
returned from a horse-stealing expedition in 
that quarter, and naturally did not feel inclined 
to repeat their visit. They assured him, 
however, that they would take him to a much 
better place, which they called ‘* Holland,” 
and where there were ‘ twenty or thirty white 
men, and plenty of rum and tobacco.” Mr. 
Bourne had never before heard of this South 
American Holland, and was much inclined tu 
doubt its existence. However, after wander- 
ing about for three months, in various direc- 
tions, they at length reached the river Santa 
Cruz, which flows into the Atlantic Ocean, 
about 150 miles north of the Strait of Magel- 
lan, Sure enough, on an island opposite the 
mouth of the river, were visible several small 
buildings, which he was told were occupied 
by white men, A signal was made, which 
had the effect of attracting a boat from the 
island. As it came near, the Indians ordered 
their captive to keep back, and he saw reason 
to fear that they meant to practise the same 
deception and bad faith with regard to his 
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ransom as he had experienced when. he first 
fell into their hands. Determined to make a 
desperate effort for freedom, he suddenly 
broke away from them, and rushed down to 
the beach, hotly pursued by the savages. 
After a hurried parley with the boatmen in 
English, he threw himself into the water, and 
swam out through the surf to the boat, which 
he reached in a nearly exhausted state. He 
was immediately drawn into it by the boat- 
men, and conveyed to the island, where he 
was received with the greatest kindness by 
the persons in charge of the establishment. 
The name of the place, he learned, was Sea- 
lion Island ; the last word being that which 
the Patagonians, in their guttural pronunci- 
ation, had transformed into Holland. The 
party then occupying it consisted of only ten 
men, who had been placed on the island by 
an English commercial company, for the pur- 
of collecting guano, which was from 
time to time taken away by the vessels of the 
company ‘The agent in charge of the party, 
Mr. Hall, whom the grateful seaman praises 
as ‘‘a noble specimen of a true-hearted Eng- 
lishman,”” behaved in the most generous 
manner to the unfortunate American, fur- 
nished him with clothing, and took him into 
his own habitation. After residing for a 
considerable time on the island, Mr. Bourne 
was at length taken off by an American whale- 
ship which chanced to pass that way. 
lt deserves notice, that it was in the Strait 
of Magellan, at no great distance from the 
place where Mr. Bourne was taken prisoner, 
that Captain Gardiner and his companions 
met with their deplorable fate in the year 
1851— encountering death from starvation 
while engaged in the attempt to commence a 
mission among these very Patagonians. Had 
the information which this narrative affords 
been possessed by the unfortunate missiona- 
ries or their friends in England, different 
arrangements would doubtless have been made, 
arid that calamitous result would probably 
have been avoided. 





First use or Gas as AN ARTIFICIAL LicuT. — 
In the year 1792, Mr. Murdoch made use of gzs 
in lighting his house and office at Redruth, in 
Cornwall, where he then resided. The mines at 
which he worked being distant some miles from 
his house, he was in the constant practice of fill- 
ing a bladder with coal-gas, in the neck of which 
he fixed a metallic tube, with a small orifice, 
through which the gas issued ; this being ignited, 
served as a lantern to light his way for the con- 
siderable distance he had nightly to traverse. 
This mode of illumination being then generally 
unknown, it was thought by the common people 
that magical art alone could produce such un ef- 
fect. — Clegg’s Treatise on Coal-gas. 
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From the Spectator, 28th May. 
PROPOSED EXPEDITION FOR AUSTRALI- 
AN EXPLORATION. 


TuE proposed expedition to explore two im- 

rtant sections of the Australian continent 

itherto untraversed —a project which was 
mentioned by Sir Roderick Murchison at the 
annual meeting of the Geographical Society on 
Monday last — possesses many features of 
interest. The portions of the globe as yet 
untraversed in some way or other by scientific 
travellers are now very few and limited. 
Even the Arctic regions have been trodden so 
often, and to such an extent, that the sha 
of the region of magnetic intensity can Be 
traced on the map. Yet, while regions of 
perpetual ice and snow, which can never in 
the common sense of the word be rendered 
useful to us, have been rendered so fur 
familiar, the northern and _ north-western 
portion of our own colonial continent is 
unknown. 

Even the nature of the land in its interior 
is a matter of conjecture. From circum- 
stances connected with the resemblance of the 
coast in one part to that in another — from 
the character of the rivers — which pour 
themselves into the waters of the Indian 
Archipelago, and from the timber borne on 
their streams — it is conjectured, with great 
probability, that those rivers are coast rivers, 
and that the interior of the north-western 
quarter of Australia is occupied by an elevated 
plateau, having its principal height towards 
the north, and gradually sloping towards that 
interior where a retreating sea has left relics 
of itself in the central Australian desert. 
Should this conjecture prove true, it would 
probably be found that the tropical climate 
of that part of Australia is corrected by the 
elevation of the land, and a new region of 
agriculture would be added to the varied in- 
dustry of Australia. 

This part of the continent ought to be 
aay interesting to the inhabitants of 

Vestern Australia; who have hitherto sus- 
tained the comparison with other colonics 
under great disadvantages, and who would 
find far more profit and dignity in annexing to 
their territory one such as we suppose to 
exist, than in adulterating their population 
with convict labor. 

After having made themselves acquainted 
with the principal towns on the Australian 
continent, the feelings of its inhabitants, and 
the information to be thus collected, the 
members of the expedition would rendezvous 
at Perth; and would start from that town, 
making their way in the first place to the 
Gascoigne river. That stream ~~ propose 
to trace to its source ; and thence they would 
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pass across the interior, until, following the 
course of a northern river to a point in the 
Cambridge gulf, they could thus make their 
way to the mouth of the Victoria river, on the 
northern ‘coast. Here a vessel would meet 
them, with refreshments, and would afford the 
opportunity of communicating with the world. 
By this line the quarter of Australia which 
has hitherto remained unknown would be 
brought within the range of positive geogra- 


hy. 

The course of the Victoria is doubtful, and 
the probable conjecture is, that in tracing its 
source upwards it would be found to bend, 
behind the heights parallel with the northern 
coast, toa far more distant interior range, 
watering a large and fertile tract of land. 
The expedition proposes to trace this river, 
and then to traverse the interior downwards 
towards the south, probably striking the 
Murray, and either passing it, or returning to 
society iM its comparatively well-known 
stream. This route again would connect the 
discoveries of Leichardt, Mitchel, Sturt, 
Grey, Roe, and others, with the northern 
coast, and would supply the principal defect 
in the preliminary survey of the continent to 
the east of Lake Torrens parallel. 

This very rough sketch of the route pro- 
posed by the expedition will show its im- 
portance and interest. The projectors propose 
to avail.themselves of the ordinary means of 
travelling in the interior, but to add to them 
the facilities afforded by the use of mules 
and camels. Indeed, the experiences and 
resources of Australian discovery will be all 
turned to account, with any new suggestions 
that judgment may approve. The suggester 
and proposed leader of the expedition is M. 
Haug ; a man who has had experience alread 
in military service, and in travelling. vd 
Haug forfeited a commission in the Austrian 
service by his sympathy with the patriots ; 
he is known and esteemed, for his personal 
qualities and his attainments, by many persons 
of influence in this country. He is of a nature 
peculiarly suited to the task—of tried 
in strong bodily constitution, eminently 
cheerful disposition ; he has keen observing 
faculties, has been a practical as well as a 
theoretical geographer, and is acquainted 
with cognate branches of science. It is not 
probable that an exploring expedition could 
find a leader better suited to sustain its spirit 
or to direct its steps. The plan was stated in 
general terms by Sir erick Murchison 
(himself the best of judges in a question of 
Australian geography) , at the anniversary of 
the Geographical Society ; and it cannot fail 
to create considerable interest among the 
friends of Australia in this country and 
amongst the colonists. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP, NO. III. 
NaruanteL Hawtorne. 


Atreapy have we devoted a few pages of 
this Magazine to a general notice* of the 
writings of Mr. Hawthorne. The present 
series, however, affords an opportunity for 
resuming the subject — with a particular ref- 
erence to one of his publications (‘+ Twice- 
told Tales’’) which was then hardly men- 
tioned, and to another (‘*The Blithedale 
Romance”’) which has been subsequently pro- 
duced. 

His reputation has advanced, is increasing, 
and ought still to be progressive. He is now 
read, in their own consonant-crazy tongue, by 
borderers on the Black Sea, and exiles of Sibe- 
ria. There is an individual charm about his 
writings, not, perhaps, to the minds most in- 
fluenced by it, of a wholly unexceptionable 
kind; for it may be true that ‘il fait que 
chacun, aprés l’avoir lu, est plus mécontent 
de son étre.’’ Indeed, it is impossible, we 
should think, to read him without becoming 
sadder if not wiser — in spite of an assumed 
air of gaillardise, and a ee moral tacked 


now and then to a sorrowful parable, he is 
essentially sad-hearted, and confirms any sim- 


ilar tendency in his readers. We expect a 
hue-and-cry to be raised against him 1n this 
matter by the sanatory commissioners of criti- 
cism and guardians of the literary board of 
health. In his choice of subjects, he has 
already been indicted by them as himself a 
mauvais sujet. He is charged with a fondness 
for the delineation of abnormal character ; 
and it is a true bill. If guilt be involved in 
the indictment, guilty he will plead. In- 
dividuality, idiosyncrasy, propria persona-lity, 
he must have at any price. Into the recesses 
and darker sub-surface nooks of human char- 
acter he will penetrate at all hazards. ‘ This 
long while past,’’ says Zenobia to the Blithe- 
dale romancer, ‘ you have been following up 
your game, groping for human emotions in 
the dark corners of the heart.”’ The ro- 
mancer himself records his fear, that a certain 
cold tendency, between instinct and intellect, 
which made him ‘* pry with a speculative in- 
terest into people's passions and impulses,”’ 
had gone far towards unhumanizing his heart. 
Elsewhere he expresses his apprehension that 
it is no healthy employ, devoting ourselves 
too exclusively to the study of individual men 
and women ; for, if the person under examina- 
tion be one’s self, the result is pretty certain to 
be diseased action of the heart, almost before 
we can snatch a second glance ; or, if we put 
another under our microscope, we thereby 
insulate him from many of his true relations, 


* New Monthly, February, 1852. 
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magnify his peculiarities, inevitably tear him 
into parts, and, of course, patch him very 
clumsily together again — the quotient being 
a very monster — which, though we can point 
to every feature of his deformity in the real 
personage — may be said to have been created 
mainly by ourselves. In harmony with this 
tendency — this ‘‘ making my prey of people’s 
individualities, as my custom was’’* —is a 
fondness for merging Mz (as the Germans have 
it) in Nor ME; as where one of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s characters, in the wantonness of 
youth, strength, and comfortable condition, 
meeting with a forlorn, dejected, used-up old 
man, tries to identify his own mind with the 
old fellow’s, and take his view of the world, 
as if looking through a smoke-blackened glass 
at the sun. In a curious disposition of mind, 
of which these habits are exponents, lies much 
of the author’s power and weakness both. 
With special ability to depict exceptional 
modes of human nature is conjoined special 
temptation to linger amid what is morbid, 
and to court intimacy with whatever deviates 
from the dull standard of conventionalism, 
and give to distortion and oddity the prefer- 
ence over “ harmonic union.”’ Ilg has been 
described as walking abroad always at night, 
so that it is but a moonlight glimmering which 
you catch of reality. Applying to him what 
has been said of a countryman of his, we may 
ose we his delight to lie in treading the 
order-land between the material and spir- 
itual worlds — the debatable country of 
dreams, sleep-walking, and clairvoyance. The 
impression he leaves on the mind is usually 
one of despondency and sadness ; a depress- 
ing, enervating presence not to be put by. 
He puts on paper, in palpable letters, which 
the dejected, doubting heart, in moody mo- 
ments, knows too well how to spell into 
** words that burn” into its own core — the 
floating, timid, but ever-recurring fears and 
fancies with which that heart, knowing its 
own bitterness, and nof knowing its own 
whence and whither and why, is tremblingly 
familiar, No wonder that Mr. Hawthorne 
should be so richly endowed, as some of his 


* « Blithedale Romance,” enf. vol. i., pp. 187, 
152 ; and vol. ii., pp. 84, 214. 

t “* He lives in the region and shadow of death, 
and never sees the glow of moral health anywhere. 
.... And itis only because he can see beauty 
in everything, and will look at nothing but beauty 
in anything, that he can either endure the picture 
himself, or win for it the admiration of others. 
He clears out for himself a new path in art, by 
developing the beauty of deformity !’’ The same 
reviewer charges Mr. Hawthorne with ever hunt- 
ing out the anomalous, discovering more points 
of repulsion than of attraction, and peopling his 
creations with morbid beings, “ wandering stars,”’ 
plunging (in the “ Blithedale Romance’’) orbit- 
less into the abyss of despair. See Westminster 
Review, Oct., 1852. 
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observers assure us he is,* with the divine 
faculty of silence, when mixing in social life. 
Small-talk, tea-table prattle, tripping gossip, 
yersatile chit-chat—these are not for one 
whose cherished habit is to chew the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancies, and to sit in the 


. shade to ruminate, while others traverse the | h 
Nor is he to be ap- 


gay meadow to graze. 


* When occupying the Old Manse, Mr. Haw- 
thorne is said to have been, to his neighbors, as 
much a phantom and a fable as the old parson of 
the parish, dead half a century before, whose 
faded portrait in the attic was gradually rejoining 
its original in native dust. “The gate, fallen 
from its hinges in a remote antiquity, was never 
re-hung. The wheel-track leading to the door re- 
mained still overgrown with grass. No bold vil- 
lager ever invaded the sleep of the glimmering 
shadows in the avenue. At evening, no lights 
gleamed in the windows. Searce once in many 


months did the single old nobby-faced coachman: 


, at the railroad bring a fare to Mr. Hawthorne’s.” 


.» If ever his ‘ darkly-clad figure’? was to be seen 


» in the garden, it was as a “brief apparition’? — 
and passing farmers would think they had but 
. dreamed of it, till again they caught a glimpse of 
the solitary. One of his vis-d-vis observers, how- 
ever, thus describes him : — “* During Hawthorne’s 
first year’s residence in Concord, I have driven 
‘up with some friends to an ewsthetic tea at Mr. 
_Emerson’s. It was in the winter, and a great 
wood fire blazed on the hospitable hearth. There 
were various men and women of note assembled, 
and I, who listened attentively to all the fine 
things that were said, was for some time scarcely 
aware of a man who sat upon the hedge (?) of the 
circle, a little withdrawn, his head slightly thrown 
forward upon his breast, and his bright eyes 
clearly burning under his black brow. As I drifted 
down the stream of talk, this person, who sat silent 
as a shadow, looked to me a kind of poetic Web- 
ster. He rose and walked to the window, and 
stood quietly there for a long time, watching the 
dead white landscape. No appeal was made to 
him, nobody looked after him, the conversation 
flowed steadily on as if everybody understood that 
his silence was to be respected. It was the same 
thing at table. In vain the silent man imbibed 
esthetic tea. Whatever fancies it inspired did 
not flower at his lips. But there was a light in 
his eye which assured me that nothing was lost. 
So supreme was his silence, that it presently en- 
grossed me to the exclusion of everything else. 
There was very brilliant discourse, but this silence 
was much more poetic and fascinating. Fine 
things were said by the philosophers, but much 
finer things were implied by the dumbness of this 
gentleman with heavy brows and black hair. 
When he presently rose and went, Emerson, with 
the ‘slow, wise smile’ that breaks over his face, 
like day over the sky, said: ‘ Hawthorne rides 
well his horse of the night.’’? The same authority 
informs us, that during his three years’ occupancy 
of the Old Manse, Mr. Hawthorne was not seen, 
probably, by more than a dozen villagers — choos- 
ing the river-side, where he was sure of solitude, 
for his walks — and loving to bathe every evening 
in the river after nightfall ; —and other illustra- 
tions are added, in a “‘ very American” tone, of 
the romancer’s manner of manhood.—See that 
gayly-equipped gift-book, ‘‘ Homes of American 
Authors,”’ published last year by Messrs. Putnam. 
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awe but by those who, whatever their 
oquacity, are, au fond, pensive and given to 
speculative broodings. The art with which 
he can lend,a superstitious awe to his stories, 
and subtilize their grosser common-places into 
ghostly significance, will indeed always secure 
im a good company of readers. But to enter 
into his mood as well as meaning, and to 
gather from his sentences and suggestions all 
that was fermenting in his soul when he 
wrote them, is for an inner circle of disciples. 
Not that we arrogate a place there ; but at 
least we can recognize this esoteric initiation. 

The ‘ Twice-told Tales’’ have been criti- 
cized by the author himself (and, he inti- 
mates, ‘‘ with perfect sincerity and unre- 
serve’), and compared by him to pule-tinted 
flowers that have blossomed in too retired a 
shade — marked by the coolness of a medita- 
tive habit, which diffuses itself through the 
feeling and observation of every sketch.. In- 
stead of passion, he observes, there is senti- 
ment; and even in what purport to be 
pictures of actual life, we have allegory, not 
always so warmly dressed in its habiliments 
of flesh and blood as to be taken into the 
reader’s mind without a shiver. ‘* Whether 
from lack of power,’’ he continues, ‘‘ or an 
unconquerable reserve, the author’s touches 
have often an effect of tameness ; the merriest 
man can hardly contrive to laugh at his 
broadest humor; the tenderest woman, one 
would suppose, will hardly shed warm tears 
at his deepest pathos.” And he asks us, if 
we would see anything in the book, to read it 
in the clear, brown, twilight atmosphere in 
which it was written; confessing that if 
open in the sunshine it is apt to look exceed- 
ingly like a volume of blank pages. 

1 prizes, no blanks, the pages are not, 
whether read, as Jack Falstaff says, ‘‘ by day 
or night, or any kind of light.’ But when- 
ever read, at vespers or matins, on grass or in 
garret, by youth or by age, the pages are 
studded, Aaud longis intervallis, with passages 
that pay their way. Amid so miscellaneous 
a ‘*store,’’ we can select for passing mention 
one or two only, which appear most charac- 
teristic of the narrator's manner of spirit. 
Such is ‘‘ the Minister’s Black Veil,’’ which 
could have been written by none other than 
the hand that traced in burning furrows the 
** Scarlet Letter :’’ there is truly, as Parson 
Hooper feels, a preternatural horror interwoven 
with the threads of the black crape cover- 
ing his face — an ambiguity of sin or sorrow 
so enveloping the poor minister, that love or 
sympathy can no longer reach him — so that, 
with self-shudderings and outward terrors, 
his earthly fate is to be ever groping darkly 
within his own soul, or gazing through a 
medium thatsaddens the whole world. Such 
is also ‘* The Wedding Knell’? — with that 
grotesquely repulsive rendezvous at the church- 
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altar; the aged bride, an insatiate woman 
of the world, clad in brightest splendor of 
youthful attire, and suddenly startled, as 
she awaits the bridegroom, by the dreadful 
anachronism of a tolling bell, the only flourish 
to announce her affianced one, who arrives in 
the midst of a slow funeral procession, his 
vestment a shroud! Such, again, is ‘* Wake- 
field’’— with its warning monition, that 
amid the seeming confusion of our mysterious 
world individuals are so nicely adjudged to a 
system, and systems to one another, and to a 
whole, that, by stepping aside for a moment, 
a man exposes himself toa fearful risk of 
losing his place forever, and becoming the 
Outcast of the Universe. It is a capital 
touch in this story of an eccentric man’s 
twenty years’ desertion of his wife and 
home, without assignable cause, even to 
himself, while dwelling all the while in the 
next street — that of his venturing out for the 
first time from his secret lodging, partly re- 
solving to cross the head of the street, and 
send one hasty glance towards his forsaken 
domicile, when, ‘* habit — for he is a man of 
habits — takes him by the hand, and guides 
him, wholly unaware, to his own door, where, 
just at the critical moment, he is aroused b 
the scraping of his foot upon the step’”” — and, 
in affright, little dreaming of the doom to 
which his first backward step devotes him, 
he hurries away, breathless with agitation, 
and afraid to look back. Not always, as in 
this case, is Mr. Hawthorne careful to furnish 
his tales or vagaries with a “ pervading spirit 
or moral,” either implicit and implied, or 
‘done up neatly, and condensed into the 
final sentence.”” What, for instance, is the 
moral, what the spirit, what the meaning of 
** The Great Carbuncle ?”’* Thought may, as 
he alleges, always have its efficacy, and 
every striking incident its moral; but inter- 
preted as some, and they not purblind, 
critics apprehend, that allegory of the crystal 
mountains is efficacious only as a premium to 
scepticism, and a damper to all imagination 
that would with the lofty sanctify the low, 
and esublimate the human with the divine. 
No such intention may the allegorist have 
had; but at least he might have guarded 
against so justifiable a gloss by using a more 
intelligible cipher. 

In his best style is that brief fantasy of the 
mid-day slumberer beside the tuft of maples, 
** David Swan’? —during whose hour’s sleep 
there successively visit him as stray pas- 
sengers on the highway, a pair of coeien 
elders, who half resolved to adopt him; and a 
heart-free maiden, who becomes a half-lover 
at first sight ; and a couple of scampish repro- 


* The idea itself may have been suggested by 
an allusion in Scott’s “ Pirate.” See chap. xix., 
and note 2. 
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bates, who more than half determined to rob 
and, if need be, dirk the dreaming lad, 
When the coach-wheels awake him, and he 
mounts and rides away, David casts not one 
nee lance at the place of his hour’s repose 

side the maple-shaded fountain — uncon- 
scious of the three unrealized Acts of that 
hour’s unacted drama—ignorant that a 
phantom of Wealth had thrown a golden hue 
upon that fountain’s waters, and that one of 
Love had sighed softly to their murmur, and 
that one of Death had threatened to crimsoa 
them with his blood ; so true is it that, sleep- 
ing or waking, we hear not the airy footsteps 
of the strange things that almost happen. 
Very significant of the author’s meditative 
habit is his description of the interruption of 
the two rascals’ felonious design: ‘‘ They 
left the spot with so many jests and ‘such 
laughter at their unaccomplished wickedness, 
that they might be said to have gone on their 
way rejoicing. In a few hours they had 
forgotten the whole affair, nor once imagined 
that the recording angel had written down 
the crime of murder against their souls, in 
letters as durable aseternity.”’ This thought 
is illustrated more at length in the ‘* morality” 
called ‘* Fancy’s Show Box?’— which dis- 
cusses, as a point of vast interest, the question 
whether the soul may contract stains of 
guilt, in all their depth and flagrancy, from 

eeds which may have been plotted and re- 


solved upon, but which, physically, have 
never had existence—whether the fleshy 
hand, the visible frame of man, must set its 
seal to the evil designs: of the soul, in order 
to give them their entire validity against the 


sinner. Casuistry of this sort is ‘* nuts’’ to 
Mr. Hawthorne, 

“Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment,”’ too, has 
the real Hawthorne odor. The quartette of 
withered worldlings who, by the doctor’s magic 
art, enjoy a oe rejuvenescence — with 
what cruel truth their weak points are ex- 
posed! First laughing tremulously at the 
ridiculous idea that, were youth restored thew, 
they, with their experience of life, would or 
should or could ever go astray again — gray, 
decrepit, sapless, miserable creatures, with- 
out warmth enough in their souls or bodies to 
be animated even by the prospect of recover- 
ing their spring days. And then, when the 
spell began to work, lost in a delirium of levity, 
maddened with exuberant frolic, and disport- 
ing themselves in follies to be equalled only by 
their own absurdities half a century before. 
An apologue, styled ‘* The Lily’s Quest,” re- 
lates the rambles of two lovers in search of a 
site for their bog of Happiness — they, the 
representatives of Hope on Joy, while there 
dogs them a darksome figure, type of all the 
woful influences which life can conjure up, 
and interposing a gloomy forbiddal whenever 
they think the site is found: —a site is at 
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last found, which he forbids not ; but it is — 
a grave. Touchingly beautiful, however, is 
the inference drawn by the bridegroom, despite 
the taunting words of the Dark Shadow over 
his bride’s grave ; for then he knew, we are 
told, what was betokened by the parable in 
which the Lily and himself had acted ; and 
the mystery of Life and Death was opened to 
him; and he could throw his arms towards 
heaven and cry, ** Joy, joy! ona grave be the 
site of our temple ; and now our happiness is 
for eternity !’? Nor must we omit allusion to 
“ Edward Fane’s Rosebud,’’ that retrospect 
of a mumbling crone’s girlhood, when wrinkled 
Nurse 'loothaker (now cowering in rheumatic 
crabbedness over her fire, and warming her old 
bones too by an infusion of Geneva) was a 
fresh and fuir young maiden — so fresh and 
fair, that, instead oF Rose, which seemed too 
mature a name for her half-opened beauty, her 
lover called her Rosebud ; —- nor in, and 
lastly, to the legend of the mantle of Lady 
Eleanore — fatal handiwork of a dying woman, 
which, perchance, owed the fantastic grace of 
its design to the delirium of approaching 
death, and with whose golden threads the last 
toil of stiffening fingers had interwoven plague 
and anguish, a spell of dreadful potency ; it- 
self a symbol of Eleanore’s withdrawal from 
the sympathies of our common nature, and the 
instrument of her signal and utter humiliation. 
The subtlety and power of this legend are of 
the rarest. 

“The Blithedale Romance”’ we esteem, in 
spite of its coming last, the highest and best of 
Mr. Hawthorne's works. The tale is narrated 
with more ingenuity and ease ; the characters 
are at least equal to their predecessors, and 
the style is at once richer and more robust — 
more mellowed, and yet more pointed and dis- 
tinct. A true artist has planned and has 
filled up the plot, ordering each conjunction 
of incidents, and interweaving the cross- 
threads of design and destiny with masterly 
tact ; skilled in the by-play of suggestion, hint, 
and pregnant passing intimation—in the 
harmonious development of once scattered and 
seemingly unrelated forces. His humor is 
fresher in quality, and his tragic power is 
exercised with almost oppressive effect — at 
times making the boldest, oldest romance- 
reader 

Hold his breath 
For a while ; 


at others, making all but him lose the dimmed 
line in blinding tears. There are scenes that 
rivet themselves on the memory —such as 
Coverdale’s interview with Westervelt in the 
woodland solitude, followed by his observation 
of another rencontre from his leafy hermitage 
in the vine-entangled pine-tree; and the 
dramatic recital of Zenobia’s Legend; and 
the rendezvous at Eliot’s Pulpit ; and above 
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all, the dreadful errand by midnight in quest 
of the Dead — intensified in its grim horror 
by the contrasted temperaments of the three 
searchers, especially Silas Foster’s rude mat- 
ter-of-fact hardness, probing with coarse un- 
conscious finger the wounds of a proud and 
sensitive soul. There are touches of exquisite 
pathos in the evolution of the tale of sorrow, 
mingled with shrewd “ interludes’’ of irony 
and humor which only deepen the distress. 
Antiperistasis, Sir Thomas Browne would 
call it. 

Upon the bearing of the romance on Social- 
ism we need not descant, the author explicitly 
disclaiming all intent of pronouncing pro or 
con on the theories in question. As to the 
characters, too, he as explicitly repudiates the 
idea, which in the teeth of such disclaimer, 
and of internal evidence also, has been 
attributed to him, of portraying in the Blithe- 
dale actors the actual companions of his Brook 
Farm career —or other American celebrities 
(as though Margaret Fuller were Zenobia, 
because both living on ** Rights of Woman’’ 
excitement, and both dying by drowning !) 
The characters are few; but each forms a 
study. The gorgeous Zenobia— from out 
whose imposing nature was felt to breathe an 
influence ‘‘such as we might suppose to 
come from Eve, when she was just made, and 
her Creator brought her to Adam, saying 
* Behold! here is a woman !’ ’’ —not an in- 
fluence merely fraught with especial gentle- 
ness, grace, modesty, and shyness, but a 
‘certain’ warm and rich characteristic, 
which seems, for the most part, to have been 
refined away out of the feminine system.’’* 
Hollingsworth — by nature deeply and warmly 
benevolent, but restricting his benevolence 
exclusively to one channel, and having noth- 
ing to spare for other great manifestations 
of love to man, nor scarcely for the nutriment 
of individual attachments, unless they min- 


* What accuracy amid the hot passion of Zeno- 
bia’s self-portraiture, just before the tragedy cur- 
tain drops :—** At least, I am a woman, with 
every fault, it may be, that a woman ever had — 
weak, vain, unprincipled (like most of my sex ; 
for our virtues, when we have any, are merely 
impulsive and intuitive), passionate, too, and 
pursuing my foolish and unattainable ends by in- 
direct and cunning, though absurdly chosen means, 
as an hereditary bond-slave must ; false, more- 
over, to the whole circle of good, in my reckless 
truth to the little good I saw before me —but still 
a woman!” And 0 the bitter, almost blasphe- 
mous, yet o’ermastering pathos of her following 
words — the sobbing protest of a broken, bankrupt 
heart —*“* A creature whom only a little change 
of earthly fortune, a little kinder smile of Him 
who sent me hither, and one true heart to en- 
courage and direct me, might have made me all 
that a woman can be!’ Words worthy of thee, 
Zenobia, queenly struggler against the bars of thy 
prison-house !— words spoken not wisely, but too 
weil, 
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ister in some way to the terrible egotism 
which he mistakes for an angel of God: — 
with something of the woman moulded into 
his great stalwart frame, and a spirit of prayer 
abiding and working in his heart ; — but 
himself grown to be the bond-slave of his 
oma ape og theory, which has become to 
1im in effect a cold spectral monster of his 
own conjuring ; persuading himself that the 
importance of his public ends renders it allow- 
able to throw aside his private conscience ; 
embodying himself in a project, which the 
disenchanted Zenobia reprobates with hissing 
defiance as “self, self, self!’? Priscilla, 
again: a weakly bud that blossoms into 
health and hope under the fostering clime of 
Blithedale, where she seems a butterfly at 
play in a flickering bit of sunshine, and mis- 
taking it for a broad and eternal summer — 
though her gayety reveals at times how deli- 
cate an instrument she is, and what fragile 
harp-strings are her nerves — a being of p 
der and shadowy grace, whose mysterious 
qualities make her seem diaphanous with 
spiritual light. Silas Foster, too: ‘ lank, 
stalwart, uncouth, and grisly-bearded ;’’ the 
prose element, and very dense prose, too, in 
the poetry of the Communists; with his palm 
of svle-leather and his joints of rusty iron, 
and his brain (as Zenobia Pee it) 
of Savoy cabbage. And old Moodie, or 
Fauntleroy — that finished picture of a skulk- 
ing outcast—shy and serpentine —with a 
queer appearance of hiding himself behind the 
patch on his left eye—a deplorable gray 
shadow — mysterious, but not mad ; his mind 
only needing to be screwed up, like an instru- 
ment long out of tune, the strings of which 
have ceased to vibrate smartly and sharply — 
‘*a subdued, undemonstrative old man, who 
would doubtless drink a glass of liquor, now 
and then, and probably more than was good 
for him; not, however, with a purpose of 
undue exhilaration, but in the hope of bring- 
ing his spirits up to the ordinary level of the 
world’s cheerfulness.”** Miles Coverdale him 


* It is fine to see how the old man does ** come 
out”’ under the spell of claret, when Coverdale be- 
guiles him into telling the story of his blighted 
life —to recognize the connoisseur in the seedy 
graybeard’s way of handling the glass, in his pre- 
liminary snuff at the aroma, in his curious glance 
at the label of the bottle, as if to learn the brand, 
in the gustatory skill with which he prolonged the 
first cautious sip of the wine, to give his palate 
the full advantage of it. And the transforming 
efficacy of the flavor and perfume, recalling old 
associations; so that ‘instead of the mean, 
slouching, furtive, painfully depressed air of the 
old city-vagabond, more like a gray kennel-rat 
than any other living thing, he began to take the 
aspect of a decayed gentleman.”? Even his gar- 
ments began to look less shabby to his entertainer 
— but then Coverdale himself had quaffed a glass 
or two when this phase of the transfiguration 
opened. ’ 
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self is no lay figure in the group of actors, 
His character is replete with interest, whether 
as a partial presentment of the author’s own 
person, or as a type of no uncommon individu- 
ality in this age of ‘‘ yeast.’’ We have in 
him a strange but most true ‘ coincidence” 
of warm feeling and freezing reflection, of the 
kind deep heart and the vexed and vacillating 
brain, of a natural tendency to faith and a 
constitutional taint of scepticism, of the sensu- 
ous, indolent epicurean and the habitual cynic, 
of the idealist — all hope, and the realist — 
all disappointment. It is this fusion of oppo- 
site, not contradictory qualities, which gives 
so much piquancy and flavor to Coverdale’s 
—— and his author's writings in gen- 
eral, 

To become a member of the Blithedale 
socialistic institute, at which the world 
laughed as it will laugh at castles in the air 
—and all the while, evidently all the while, 
to be convinced at heart that the scheme is 
impracticable — this is quite au naturel with 
the Blithedale romancer. When he retires, 
and furmer acquaintance show themselves 
inclined to ridicule his heroic devotion to the 
cause of human welfare, he sanctions the jest, 
and explains that really he had but been ex- 
perimentalizing, and with no valuable amount 
of hope or fear at stake, and that the thing 
had enabled him to pass the summer in a 
novel and agreeable way, had afforded him 
some grotesque specimens of artificial sim- 
plicity, and could not, therefore, guoad him- 
self, be reckoned a failure. Miles gives us 
the best insight into his mind _ in its distinct- 
ive features, by such a passing reflection as 
this — where he is recording the invigorating 
tone of Blithedale air to the new converts 
from faded conventional life: ‘* We had 
thrown off that sweet, bewitching, enervating 
indolence, which is better, after all, than 
most of the enjoyments within mortal grasp.” 
His deficiency in the excelsior aspiration of the 
sanguine temperament stands revealed in 
every chapter. A little exaggerated, but that 
not much, in his language to Priscilla: ‘* My 
= life has been a tiresome one enough ; yet 

would rather look backward ten tiines than 
forward once. For, little as we know of our 
life to come, we may be very sure, for one 
thing, that the good we aim at will not be 
attained. People never do get just the good 
they seek. If it come at all, it is something 
else, which they never dreamed of, and did not 
particularly want.’’ And the conflicting in- 
fluences of which we have spoken are notably 
illustrated when he describes his antipathy 
to, heightened by his very sympathy with, the 
odious Westervelt: ‘‘'The professor's tone 
represented that of worldly society at large, 
where a cold scepticism smothers what it can 
of our spiritual aspirations, and makes the 
rest ridiculous. I detested this kind of man ; 
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and all the more hecause a part of my own 
nature showed itself responsive to him.’? An 
admirable bit of psychology, and eminently 
like Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

But for our restricted limits, fain would we 
string together a few of those pithy reflections 
with which the romance abounds — many of 
them, indeed, questionable, but nearly all 
worth transcription, and stamped with the 

uaint die of the romancer’s esprit. Differ 
} him as you may, you are all along inter- 
ested in him, and are apt to find more in his 
erotchets than in a dullard’s ** exquisite rea- 
sons.”” 

Of ** The Scarlet Letter,’’ ‘* The House of 
the Seven Gables,’’ the ‘* Mosses from an Old 
Manse,” &c., we have entered our verdict, 
such as it is, in a previous ‘ fly-leaf.’’ The 
“Life of Franklin Pierce,’’ a confessedly 
time-serving palaver, is in no way worthy of 
that ‘statue of night and silence’* which 
Mr. Hawthorne has been called. It is meagre, 
hasty, and without distinctive merit of any 
kind. Prejudiced in his favor, we read it 
with full purpose of heart to like it exceed- 
ingly, and to find an immense deal in it ; but 
it baffled us outright, and we could only con- 
clude that, like bonus Homerus, this our bonus 
Albaspinus may be caught quandoque dormi- 
tans, 

A word or two, however, ere we leave him, 
upon his more genial and satisfactory contri- 
butions to the Literature of Childhood. The 
“ Wonder-Book,’’ like most true books for 
children, has a charm for their grave and 
reverend seniors. ‘These old-world myths of 
Pandora and Midas, and Baucis and Phile- 
mon, are related with the poetical simplicity 
and good faith which is their due, and the 
due of all child-auditors. Mr. Hawthorne 
loves and understands, and is loved and un- 
derstood by what Mr. Wordsworth calls 


Real children : not too wise, 
Too learned, or too good.t 





Do you remember ‘‘ Little Annie’s Ramble” 
in ‘* Twice-told Tales ?’? — where he tells us 
that if he prides himself on anything, it is 
because he has asmile that children love — 
and that few are the grown ladies that could 
entice him from the side of such as little 


* An American visitor at Emerson’s Monday 
soirées, at which a ‘*Congress of Oracles’? held 
séances to the admiration of ‘ curious listeners,”’ 
and all ate russet apples in perfect good fellow- 
ship, describes Miles Coverdale as sitting, a little 
removed, under a portrait of Dante —‘‘a statue 
of night and silence,” gazing imperceptibly upon 
the parliamentary group; ‘and ashe sat in the 
shadow, his dark hair and eyes made him, in that 
society, the black thread of mystery which he 
weaves into his stories.”” Such was his contribu- 
tion to the conversazione. But a Liverpool con- 
sulate will surely test his taciturnity. 

t “Prelude,” Book V. 





Annie, so deep is his delight in letting his 
mind go hand in hand with the mind of a 
sinless child. For he wisely holds and sweetly 
teaches that, as the pure breath of children 
revives the iife of aged men, so is our moral 
nature revived by their free and simple 
thoughts, their native feeling, their air 

mirth, for little cause or none, their grief, 
soon roused and soonallayed. And he main- 
tains, with a fervor and an experto crede de- 
cision that would have won him Jean Paul's 
benison, that the influence of these little ones 
upon us is at least reciprocal with ours on 
them—and that when life settles darkl 

down upon us, and we doubt whether to po | 
ourselves young any more, then it is good to 
steal away from the society of bearded men, 
and even of gentler women, and spend an 
hour or two with children. Tere is the gen- 
uine man for inditing a ‘*‘ Wonder-Book”’ for 
small people. Woe worth the ‘‘ once upon 
a time’ when, says the collector of ‘* Yule- 
Tide Stories,” there were no Popular Tales — 
adding, ‘‘and a sad time it was for chil- 
dren.”’* Anda sad time it promised to be 
for children some few years since, when the 
present reaction in favor of such literary pur- 
veyors as the Brothers Grimm had not yet set 
in, and childhood seemed in post-haste to be 
turned into a Useful Knowledge Society —a 
corporation without imagination, fancy, poe- 
try, faith, soul, or spirit — a joint-stock com- 
pany of old heads on young shoulders, and 
tiny bosoms without hearts in them. Then 
it was that Charles Lamb piteously said, in 
one of his nonpareil letters, ‘‘ Goody Two 
Shoes is almost out of print. Mrs. Barbauld’s 
stuff has banished all the old classics of the 


* See the “ Birth of the Popular Tale,” forming 
the introduction to Mr. Thorpe’s ‘ Yule-Tide 
Stories,’’ a collection of tales and traditions of the 
north of Europe (Bohn, 1853). In which story 
we are pleasantly: taught how two royal children, 
representing human beings in general, while in- 
habiting a magnificent domain, are ill at ease, 
with a vague sense of longing ; which is at length 
relieved by their mother’s inwardly wishing for 
some miraculous antidote to their complaint. This 
comes in the shape of a beautiful bird, from whose 
** golden green and golden blue” egg is hatchede 
“the parti-colored, winged, glittering delight of 
childhood, itself a child, the wondrous bird Im- 
agination, the Popular Tale.’? And now the mother 
(Nature) saw her children no longer sad. They 
contracted an ardent love for the tale. And the 
result was, that it ‘sweetened their early days, 
delighted them with its thousand varying forms 
and metamorphoses, and flew over every house and 
hut, over every castle and palace.”? But further- 
more, the tale was not limited, in its mission, to 
the children. ‘Its nature was such, that even 
those of maturer age found pleasure in it, pro- 
vided only that in their riper years they possessed 
something which they had brought with them from 
the garden of childhood — a child-like simplicity 
of heart ;’’? without which, we recommend no one 
to read Messrs. Hawthorne and Benjamin Thorpe. 
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nursery; and the shopman at Newbery’s* 
hardly deigned to reach them off an old ex- 
ploded corner of the shelf when Mary asked 
for them.t Mrs. B.’s and Mrs. Trimmer’s 
nonsense lay in piles about. Knowledge in- 
significant and vapid as Mrs. B.’s books con- 
vey, it seems, must come to a child in the 
shape of knowledge, and his empty noddle 
must be turned with conceit of his own pow- 
ers when he has learnt that a horse is an 
animal, and Billy is better than a horse, and 
such like ; instead of that beautiful interest 
in wild tales, which made the child a man, 
while all the time he suspected himself to be 
no bigger than a child.” And there follows 
Lamb's argumentum ad hominem 8, T. C., 
which, remembering what manner of man 
8. T. C. was, we read very feelingly : “ Think 
of what you would have been now, if, instead 
of being fed with tales and old wives’ fables 
in childhood, you had been crammed with 
geography and natural history !’’ Ach Him- 
mel! what had then become of the ‘* Ancient 
Mariner,’’? and ‘‘ Christabel,’? and all the 
others, best reliques of the noticeable man 
with large gray eyes ? 

Why, sir, it may be retorted, he might then 
have become a cosy, comfortable, substantial, 
practical man; and S. T. C. might have been 
well-known and respected on ’Change as 
£. 8. d. itself. That pampered imagination 
was the ruin of him. 

Yes, comfortable and well-to-do man of 
business! in your sense it was. But in an- 
other sense,f for which he is dear, and b 
which only he is known, to his familiars, it 
went far towards the making of him. 

A wonderful digression, by the way; but 
one for which the ‘* Wonder-Book”’ is radi- 
cally responsible, and into which we should 
not have been ensnared, but that the Goody 


* Whither Charles and “ Bridget’? had just 
wended their way, to buy some nursery classics 
for little Hartley Coleridge. He, we hope, re- 
tained, as he certainly prized and loved them, to 
the last. 

+ Had Charles asked for them, we presume this 
shopman would have construed his stutter into an 
jnability, for very shame, to make inquiries for 
anything so frivolous and out of date. 

¢Says Wordsworth to Coleridge (just as Lamb 
said, ut supra), 


Where had we been, we two, beloved friend! &c,, 


if reared on the modern mannikin system ? Words- 
worth “ pours out thanks with uplifted heart, that 
he was reared safe from an evil which these days 
have laid upon the children of the land, a pest that 
might have dried him up, body and soul.’”’ See, in 
extenso, the noble Fifth Book of the “* Prelude” — 
on the text :— 


Oh! give us once again the wishing-cap 

Of Fortunatus, and the invisible coat 

Of Jack the Giant-killer, Robin Hood, 

And Sabra in the forest with St. George ! 

The child whose love is here, at least doth reap 
One precious gain, that he forgets himself. 
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books, and encyclopzedic horn-books, and pan- 
technic primers, have still their advocates in 
the midst of us. Well: 


They may talk as they will, but the fairy times 
Were the pleasantest times of all ; 

When up from their dwellings, a few dark rhymes 
The genii of earth could call. 

Oh, from our heart, how we ’d pray and vow, 

If rhymes had but half such virtue now ! 


And therefore grateful and glad is our wel- 
come of one who revivifies dormant feelings, 
and freshens sere hearts with the dew of 
the morning, and to whom we can say, with 
full assurance of faith, ‘‘ Historian of our in- 
fancy! bide with us—do not yet depart — 
dead times revive in thee :’’ — 


We ’ll talk of sunshine and of song, 

And summer days, when we were young ; 
Sweet childish days, that were as long 
As twenty days are now. 





New Cave 1n Union County, (Pa.) — Some 
excitement was created in town yesterday by the 
reported discovery of a cave in the limestone hill 
on the lands of Messrs. Youngman & Walter, in 
Dry Valley, four miles below Lewisburg. In 
company with a numerous party from this place, 
we repaired to the spot, and verified the report 
by a personal exploration. We found the en- 
trance at the lime-kilns and quarry of Mr. Joln 
C. Hess, about two hundred yards south of Gib- 
son’s Hotel. The entrance is a small opening, 
about two thirds of the way up the hill on the 


'Y | south side, made by recent blasting, and not large 


enough to admit two persons abreast. Once ad- 
mitted, the visitor finds himself in an arched hall, 
averaging twelve feet in width and some twenty- 
five feet high, descending westwardly at an angle 
of about thirty degrees for a distance of fifty 
yards, when it abruptly ascends for some dis- 
tance, and then winds along irregularly to a 
point about two hundred yards from the en- 
trance, when it becomes quite narrow. What 
lies beyond has not yet been ascertained. At the 
lowest depression a small body of water was en- 
countered, and at various points there are lateral 
openings that have not yet been explored. The 
«ost striking feature of this cave is the remark- 
able variety and beauty of the stalactites and 
other formations peculiar to limestone caves, but 
much superior to those usually found. — Lewis- 
burg Chronicle. 





Sreriina: Origin of the term as applied to 
money. — In the time of Richard I. money coined 
in the east part of Germany came in special re- 
quest in England, on account of its purity, and 
was called Easterling money, as all the inhab- 
itants of those parts were called Easterlings ; 
and soon after some of these people, skilled in 
coining, were sent for to London, to bring the 
coin to perfection, which was soon called Ster- 
ling, from Easterling. — Pulleyn’s Etymologi- 
cul Compendium. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
AUNT ROSEMARY. 


Tue elder members of our family used to 
exclaim, whenever they met with anything 
which seemed to be what it was not, ‘ Height 
ho for Aunt Rosemary !’’ until at length the 
exclamation, ‘* Heigh-ho for Aunt Rosemary !” 
became a kind of secret pass-word or sign in 
deprecation of every sort of deception, or out- 
ward varnish, of whatever kind or degree. 
Now it may easily be surmised that, in this 
hollow and deceptive world, the pass-word 
alluded to was in pretty frequent circulation, 
and from earliest years I had been familiar 
with it. 

I was aware that Aunt Rosemary was a 
living personage —an actual, eating, drink- 


_ ing, sleeping, walking, and talking woman, 


much like other folk; but yet she always 
seemed to me to represent an awful, mysteri- 
ous embodiment of stern truth and reality : in 
my childish imagination she held about the 
same place as the picture of Britannia with 
the lion; and [ thought Britannia and Aunt 


Rosemary must be firm allies. I remember’ 


being told, over and over again, that the two 
distinct names of Rose and Mary were pre- 
fixed to my aunt’s maiden name of Harrison 
— for she was one of the much-maligned race 
of old maids — although they were habitually 
pronounced like the name of the ancient 
garden-tree whose fragrant flowers suggest 
inelancholy associations. She resided in a 
distant county ; and though I was her god- 
daughter, and Aunt Rosemary our paternal 
aunt, yet hitherto circumstances had pre- 
vented our meeting; for she abborred the 
metropolis; and our residence there, and 
home education, strictly and carefully con- 
ducted, rendered absence from that happy 
home not desirable until the due course of 
instruction was completed. Nevertheless, a 
pleasant and affectionate intercourse was kept 
up with Aunt Rosemary, and at various peri- 
ods she had sent me gifts, as tokens of inter- 
est and good-will: knitted stockings of the 
finest, whitest wool, finished as exquisitely 
inside as outside, and marked with my ini- 
tials. Never were such stockings or such 
marking seen before! And greatly I prized 
and admired them. Then came a doll. 
Whoever carved that doll from the block of 
wood, or moulded its well-turned jointed 
arms and legs, must have heen really a clever 
sculptor. No paint was about that doll — it 
might be washed and scrubbed with soap and 
water, face and all — no false hair; no bead- 
eyes, but the nose, mouth, and eyes delicately 
yet strongly defined ; and the smooth, bald 
pate a study for a beginner in the science of 
phrenology. Then as to the wooden creature's 
wardrobe ! —of fine texture and the. most 


could execute ; for Aunt Rosemary could not 
have worked in a slovenly way had she tried 
ever so much. ‘There was not a seam, there 
was not a stitch on my doll’s garments, that 
might not have been worn outside as well as 
inside, so far as appearance went. A work- 
box succeeded the doll ; a box of plain make, 
but strong and large within. What artificer 
of the present day had finished it? Each 
division, carved so neatly and tastefully — no 
satin lining, no colored paper, but the good 
oak knit together with wondrous cunning and 
exactness. Where did the thread and scis- 
sors, and the bodkin and all the etceteras, 
come from? So excellent of their kind; un- 
ornamented, but simply beautiful. Each 
article might have been hunted for in vain in 
showy shops with plate-glass fronts, or in 
tinsel bazaars. But showy shops and gay 
bazaars were Aunt Rosemary’s utter abomi- 
nation ; and when [ overheard our mother 
remark that I took very much after Aunt 
Rosemary, the opinion greatly flattered my 
self-esteem. In short, while still in my 
teens, I talked so sagaciously about the “* age 
of veneer’’ in which we lived, that our kind 
parents smiled, and said they thought it quite 
time I should pay the long-promised visit to 
Aunt Rosemary. 

How I enjoyed that charming summer jour- 
ney! Through forests of green leaves and 
gardens of summer flowers, watered by re- 
freshing streams, the onward pathway led — 
the iron pathway, which yet left me many 
miles to traversc, ere Stone-house, wy aunt’s 
abode, could be attained. Green, luxuriant 
valleys threaded; and in the midst of the 
fairest and greenest I had beheld during my 
coach-progress, seen afar off as the road skirted 
a steep hill, nestled the straggling village 
where [ was to alight, and on the outskirts 
of which my aunt’s dwelling was situated. 
My sight was fairly dazzled by the singular 
richness and profusion of flowers in the garden 
which spread before the house: it was in- 
deed a fairy garden; and human hands, [ 
opined, never could keep any plot of earth in 
such unique order as this. I feared to place 
a fot upon the lawn, lest I should sink down 
into a deep bed of yielding moss ; ruses and 
honysuckle clustered round; the old fine 
trees which spread their branches overhead ; 
a clear purling brooklet watered their roots, 
and the brightest of bright blossoms hung 
over the limpid waters. it was not a formal 
garden ; it was not artificial ; but the order, 
and neatness, and culture were so perfect, that 
it seemed as if there was an absence of mere 
earthy ingredients, And all this brightness of 
falling waters and gorgeous flowers, contrasted 
more forcibly with the plain stone dwelling, 
whose bare and shiningly clean appearance 





beautiful needle-work that human hands 
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presented rather a cold and formal aspect to 
the beholder. And such was the first im- 
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ression produced by the appearance of Aunt 
Rasunaay. whose slight form was habited in 
a dress of sombre hue but rich material, 
fashioned in the plainest style —a spotless 
cambric kerchief filded across her bosom, and 
a cap of similar texture, of Quaker simplicity, 
covering her plainly-parted snowy hair. There 
was a severity about her appearance which 
chilled and awed me; her features, delicate 
and beautiful, did not even relax into a smile 
when she gently received my embrace ; and 
she merely said: ‘*I hope, Mary, that you 
may receive some benefit and pleasure from 
the long journey you have undertaken to visit 
me.’? I never was very glib with my tongue, 
und my reply —the only one I felt equal to 
making — at least bore the stamp of truth : 
‘**] hope so, Aunt Rosemary, or [ would n’t 
have come.’? Then she smiled — what a 
sweet simile it was!— and, kissing me kindly, 
said: ‘*I will try and make you happy.” 
From that moment I knew that I should 
dearly ‘love Aunt Rosemary; and yet she 
seldom smiled, and seldom spoke. 

On entering the wild-looking, square 
stone-house, I found much food, indeed, for 
silent observation and surprise. There were 
two good-sized parlors, one on each side of 
the door; these apartments were white- 
washed from ceiling to walls —all white- 


washed : there was not a dim speck the size 
of a needle’s point to be discerned. The 
window-frames were not painted — Aunt 


Rosemary could not endure paint — it came 
under her ban of *‘ veneer ;’’ 1t “‘ hid dirt, and 
encouraged it,’’ she affirmed. The window- 
frames and all the wood-work in the house 
which she had built and superintended with 
jealous exactitude — were of solid oak; the 
doors and sashes fitted with a marvellous 
nicety, which in regal palaces might be 
sought for in vain. The white linen blinds 
were drawn over thick, brilliant plate-glass ; 
and the curtains were of light-colored silk, 
rich and massive. The oak floors were pol- 
ished with dry rubbing, until they were diffi- 
cult to walk over ; and small squares of carpet 
reposed before the fire, easily taken up and 
shaken: buat where was the dust? The 
tables and chairs in both apartments were of 

lain, solid oak also, with loose cushions be- 
onging to the chairs, of the same light silk 
as the curtains. Aunt Rosemary had stuffed 
them herself; she knew what was inside ; 
and they, too, endured frequent beatings and 
shakings: but where was the dust? In one 
was a massively-carved oaken book-case, full 
of half-bound volumes — half-bound, but well 
bound—all opening delightfully — all the 
best print and on the best paper—all the 
best editions of the hest books for amusement 
or instruction.. In the opposite room stood a 
harp. Thatharp had cost Aunt Rosemary 
infinite tgouble in former years ; and had cost 
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her also a little fortune, it was rumored. She 
rejected gilding with disdain; all must be 
slid, and,what it seemed to be: no veneer — 
no deception for Aunt Rosemary! So the 
harp was made for her expressly ; the finest 
in tone and the plainest in form that could be 
devised — the frame being of solid and beau- 
tiful satin-wood. French polish Aunt Rose- 
mary deemed worse than paint; cast-iron 
things, or any cast things in any manufac- 
ture, she equally detested ; as to leather-work, 
and imitation of oak-carving — that she re 
— as a positive device of Satan, to seduce 
ulks into idle ways, and tosave the honest, 
legitimate labor of the hands. Nor could she 
be reconciled to any new inventions, however 
excellent they might be: she looked with 
supreme contempt on new-fangled cotton- 
edging, and clung to the old pillow-lace with 
fond affection. 

But to return from this digression on Aunt 
Rosemary's likings and dislikings. The un- 
matted hall and uncarpeted stairs struck me 
as being bare and comfortless ; for here, also, 
all was white-wash and polished oak — pol- 
ished by hand-labor, like the sitting-rooms. 
But the sleeping-apartments — they abso- 
lutely startled me! The beds were made to 
contain one person each, and the frames were 
of oak. A fine but strong sacking stretched 
across the frame, which Suppested one mat- 
tress only — these mattresses being covered 
with the best linen, and stuffed with the - 
finest white wool. No hangings, no drapery, 
either to windows or beds, were visible in 
these dormitories ; but the downy blankets — 
were so pure and spotless — the sheets liter- 
ally rivalling the snow in whiteness —and 
the yielding, delicious texture of the mat- 
tresses inviting sweet repose, that I svon be- 
came quite reconciled to the absence of what 
my aunt denominated ‘ dust-collecting 
trumpery.”” It is true the rooms were rather 
bare : a wardrobe, made of oak ; a wash-hand 
stand of ditto, with white marble top, and 
dressing-table to correspond — alone occupied 
the oak-flooring. Not a vestige of carpeting 
or mat was visible; there was not a picture, 
or a vase, or a book-shelf, to break the cold 
clean monotony. There was not a feminine 

wgaw throughout the house, to harbor the 

ust, that enemy of my aunt’s domestic 
peace. All was white-wash, and unpainted, 
unvarnished, honest oak! As to the kitchen 
region, I own to have had dismal misgivings 
as to whether the pans and kettles, and plates 
and dishes, were meant for use, so inimitabl 
bright and clean were they, and so methodi- 
cal were all the arrangements in this impor- 
tant department, the presiding genius being 
a fac-simile of Aunt Rosemary. We were 
very tidy folks in our own home, very order- 
loving ; but we were slatterns in comparison 
with the order and neatness which reigned 
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at Stone-house. It made me feel cold and 
shivery. The very snails and slugs seemed to 
avuid that garden, and the worms did not 
burrow there ; they knew they would be found 
out. A picture on the walls would have re- 
lieved my spirits ; a spider or a cobweb would 
have absolutely enlivened me. I asked Aunt 
Rosemary if she disliked pictures? She re- 
plied: ** No, Mary. I willshow you a beau- 
tiful picture in the morning, set in an oak- 
frame — the production of an_ unrivalled 
artist.’’ So I began to conjecture whereabout 
Aunt Rosemary’s picture could be ; for I had 
seen all the eight chambers of the square 
Stone-house, save one, and that one led out of 
my aunt’s own chamber; and, though the 
door stood open, she had not invited me to 
enter. Doubtless the unique picture was 
there. 

How different was our silent tea-table from 
that merry and bustling meal at home! ‘The 
viands were excellent, and the china was 
fair, and Aunt Rosemary was the attentive, 
ag Hey hostess ; but somehow I yearned 
to break away into wild woodland scenes, and 
to join some rough gypsy encampment. Soon, 
however, these feelings subsided ; and though 
at first I shrank with nervous embarrassment 
from the companionship of one whose mind 
and manners were so widely different from 
those of the world in which I had been brought 
up, yet when I found there was nothing to 
apprehend, and that life with Aunt Rosemary 
was simply a life of truth within and without 
—truth without the veneer I hated — then 
all my reserve and shyness wore away, and I 
let her see my heart, and how it inclined to 
love her. She was a wonderfulwoman. She 
had a wonderful gift of reading the hearts 
of others, and of detecting and quietly settin 
aside all kinds of deceit or falsity. She held 
no terms with veneer of manner, or veneer 
of ornament, or veneer of apparel, or veneer 
of furniture, She waged war with all. The 
inside of everything should be as good as the 
outside, she declared ; all should be solid — 
no veneer, 

Poor Aunt Rosemary! She listened with 
horror and scorn to my description of shops 
and general affairs in the busy world I had 
left. I told her of the “ great bargains” and 
** sacrifices’ that were daily offered for sale ; 
of the numerous devices used to entrap the 
unwary (foolish women in particular) ; of the 
mock jewelry, mock articles of all descri 
tions ; of the dust, the dirt, the bustle, the 
turmoil, the go-ahead system of large cities : 
and though she had heard it all a thousand 
times before, and read of it still oftener, yet her 
inmost soul revolted at the description, and 
with folded hands and compressed lips, I heard 
her murmur: “‘* This stone-shell is scarcely 
strong enough to keep the world out; but the 
stone-yault is stronger’’—an expression 





somewhat enigmatical. I did not then un- 
derstand she alluded to the final resting- 
place which she had caused to be built, at 
considerable cost, beneath the sacred edifice 
where it was her Sabbath wont to worship. 
I did not then know all the preparations slic 
had completed, or how constantly she looked 
forward with complacency to leave a world 
whose hollow ways displeased her. 

‘*T am quite curious to see the picture you 
told me about, Aunt Rosemary,” said I, when 
the early morning broke in rosy splendor — 
for my aunt rose with the dawn, and retired 
with the birds at summer sunset. She led 
me to her own chamber, and, pointing from a 
window, said: 

“That is my unrivalled picture: what 
artist can approach it? I do not covet canvas 
and oil framed in gilt when I possess that.”’ 
And the lovely sylvan scene of wood and 
water, hill and dale, which spread before our 
eyes, fully justified her’ encomium, A break 
in the distant range of green hills gave to 
view a blue line fur beyond; while a gleam 
of sunshine rested on a glittering white wing ; 
it was a sail on the ocean—and the sweet, 
peaceful garden beneath, whose odors were 
wafted on the summer breeze, seemed like a 
gay carpet spread between the valley and the 
massive oaken window-frame through which 
we gazed, 

‘It is indeed a beautiful picture, aunt !”’ I 
exclaimed. 

*¢ You should, behold it at sunrise, niece,"’ 
was the reply, as the speaker gently placed 
her hand on my arm, to withhold me from 
entering the ‘open door which led from her 
chamber to the adjoining one. ‘There could 
be no mystery attached to it—the door 
being always invitingly open, and Martha, 
the domestic, passing in and out, with her 
demure face and cat-like step. 

‘* May I not enter the room, aunt?’’ [ in- 
quired ; ‘‘ it is the only one I have not yet 
made acquaintance with.” 

‘*T do not forbid you to do so,”’ replied 
Aunt Rosemary in her usual mild tone ; ‘ but 
I recommend you to become more accustomed 
to me and my ways ere you penetrate in 
those precinets.’’ My curiosity of course was 
fairly roused ; I could see into the forbidden 
apartment about a few feet; but there was 
no furniture visible so far— nothing save 
the whitewashed walls and oak floor. I 
longed to peep round the door—the impulse 
was. almost irresistible. I saw Aunt - 
mary smile as she led the way down stairs, 
and, half-ashamed of myself, Tiollowed. But 
I was haunted all day by the remembrance 
of her words, and [ fancied all sorts of im- 
probable things hidden in that inner chamber.. 

low the days passed at Stone-house I have 
never been able exactly to ascertain; but 


_ pass they did, and very quickly and pleasantly 
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too. My aunt’s mornings were occupied with 
her school, which she had established in the 
village, and superintended in person. Ilere 
the tug of war was carried on daily ; and 
Aunt Rosemary strove earnestly, in this pro- 
lific field, to combat with and overcome the 
besetting weakness of human nature, in striv- 
ing to appear what it is not ; or, in other 
words, to instil into the little children’s 
breasts the same intolerance she cherished in 
her own of veneer in all shapes and aspects. 
A portion of her time she devoted to reading, 
a portion to making garments for the poor, 
and a portion to her harp; and that was a 
happy time, at evening tide, when she 
me: + in a low, sweet voice, some quaint 
old words to the full, rich accompaniment of 
her matchless instrament. I read with her, 
I taught with her, 1 worked with her, and 
sung with her; and though our routine of 
life was monotonous in the extreme — for 
Aunt Rosemary paid no visits, except chari- 
table ones, and received few visitors — and I 
was of an age to dislike monotony, yet I 
often look back on the few months i passed 
at Stone-house as the most contented and 
aceful period of my existence. Yet Aunt 
mary was, in truth, a very peculiar per- 
sonage —a very particular and fidgety body 
indeed. She was charitable and benevolent, 
and truthful in every word and action ; but 
then she carried her crotchets about dust and 
veneer to a distressing pitch ; and the rubbing 
and scrubbing, and dusting and washing, 
seemed never ending, still beginning. A 
me would have raised a commotion 
ike a plague-spot! And woe be to that auda- 


cious = which should have spun its web 


in the 
mount ! 
Many weeks had passed pleasantly away 
ere I ventured to satisfy my curiosity, by en- 
tering the inner chamber, though the door 
always stood wide open. This may seem 
strange; but my aunt’s words withheld me, 
from the time when it was first named; and 
every evening, when she asked me the ques- 
tion of, ‘‘ Have you been in?” I could see 
she looked pleased when I replied, ‘* No;” 
and I had been brought up in too strict a 
school of adherence to truth, to contemplate 
the possibility of evading the question, and 
at the same time of peeping round the corner, 
which certainly would not have been going 
in. However, at length, one bright breezy 
morning, when some trifling ailment had pre- 
vented my accompanying Aunt Rosemary to 
her school, and I felt idle, wandering, rest- 
less propensities creeping over me, which 
caused me to enter first one room, and then 
another, in the vain hope of finding somethin 
to look at, or to be amused with—I ha 
tried the harp, and thrown down volume 
after volume—my fvotsteps strayed into 


ouse where white-wash reigned para- 
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Aunt Rosemary’s apartment, where a survey 
of the curtainless bed, wardrobe, wash-hand 
stand, and dressing-table, was svon com- 
pleted. My gaze fell on the open door, my 
footsteps faltered, and I actually trembled 
and looked round'in terror. Yet why should 
I not enter? I had received no prohibition 
against it, and I had only to reply ‘ Yes” 
instead of ‘* No’’ to my aunt’s nightly ques- 
tion. Hastily I stepped forward with reno- 
vated courage, in a moment crossed the 
threshold, and stood in the midst of a square 
room, of the same dimensions as the one I 
had just left. It was totally empty, with the 
exception of one article, which rested on the 
floor in the middle of the apartment, It 
was an oaken coffin, perfectly plain, but of 
the strongest and most perfect workmanship. 
I stooped down, and, in a paroxysm of aston- 
ishment and dismay, lifted the lid. It was 
lined with the richest white satin; anda 
cambric robe, folded with the utmost nicety 
of precision, occupied the interior of this 
satin-quilted bed. ‘The night-gear ready for 
the occupant! On a small silver plate on the 
lid was inscribed the name of ‘‘ Rose Mary 
Harrison.” That night, when I replied 
** Yes”’ to my aunt’s nightly question, a flood 
of tears relieved my overcharged feelings. 
She looked at me in silence and in some sur- 
prise. 

‘* Why do you weep, my niece ?”’ she said 
kindly. ‘I expected you might feel sur- 
prise, and repugnance probably, for the in- 
signia of death are a melancholy contempla- 
tion for the young and happy. Bat I did not 
think to see you sorrow thus.” 

‘* Ah, dear Aunt Rosemary,’’ I answered 
between my sobs, “I cannot bear to think 
of your death.” 

** Why, do you think the possession of my 
last resting-place — fashioned according to 
my own taste —will hasten my end, you 
foolish girl?’’ said Aunt Rosemary. 

**O no, aunt,”’ I replied; ‘‘ but it is so 
sad to see your coffin — it makes me quite 
miserable.”’ 

‘*T dust it every day,’’ she exclaimed with 
a smile ; ‘and if you will help me, you will 
soon cease to feel uncomfortable, I think.”’ [ 
declined the task, however, with a shudder ; 
nor did I care to enter that apartment again. 

From all I could ever learn, the life of 
Aunt Rosemary had not been marked by vicis- 
situde or disappointment ; on the contrary, 
she had glided down the stream of time 
rather more smoothly than is usual for voy- 
agers on that variable current. There was 
not a particle of romance in her history ; and 
it is probable the same feelings influenced her 
in preparing her last narrow bed, as those 
which swayed every action of her life. 
Doubtless she labored under a species of 
monomania, based on an abstract love of 
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truth and detestation of veneer, thus carried 
out in an eccentric and whimsical manner. 
She continued to reside at Stone-house for ten 
years after my visit, which, owing to adverse 
circumstances, was never repeated; and I 
believe her end was at length hastened by 
the loss of her faithful domestic, old Martha ; 
whose younger and often-changed successors 
—many of whom decamped on first obtaining 
@ glimpse into the inner chamber — proved a 
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constant source of vexation to the lonely 
woman. Aunt Rosemary’s mortal remains 
were duly deposited in the satin-quilted bed, 
and laid to rest in the strong stone vault 
which she had built for their accommodation. 
To this day, her memory is preserved among 
us by a repetition of the familiar phrase — of 
which few strangers possess the key, but 
which intercourse with the world frequently 
calls forth—‘* Heigh ho for Aunt Rosemary !”’ 





From the American Messenger. 
HEAVENLY HUSBANDRY. 


Tam the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. 
Every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit. 


Ou, if I am a branch 
Of the blest Saviour’s vine, 
And on his quickening life depend 
For health and fruit divine — 


Let me not start or shrink, 
In wild, despairing grief, 

Though the sharp pruning-knife remove 
The too redundant leaf ; 


Or the unsightly shoot 
Spare not to shred away, 

Or lop the excrescent wood that tends 
To weakness and decay. 


Should prejudice or pride 
Deform the vigorous tree, 

Or dark idolatry intrude 
Between my God and me, 


The lacerating steel 

The unerring Hand must wield ; 
And to its ministry severe 

In tearful trust I yield. 





From the Episcopal Recorder. 
THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


Tuart source of purest pleasure! I am pining 
To drink more deeply of its limpid wave, 
To feel the silken bonds I know are twining 
Round all who recognize Christ’s power to 
save. 


I know there is a secret spirit-union 
Linking the hearts of all who love the Lord ; 
I long to realize that blest communion, 
Sweeter than aught else nature can afford. 


From heart to heart the holy fire is leaping, 
He who is love dwells with His people still, 

But each within himself the guest is keeping, 
And the sealed lips control the secret thrill. 


Why is it thus?) At the same altar kneeling, 
Hoping to share a common home at last, 





One in our faith, to the same God appealing, 
Why is this chill reserve between us cast? 


0! there are times when all its barriers break- 


ing, 
My spirit claims communion with the rest ; 
When, to some new perception of it waking, 
It utters cries which will not be repressed. 


And then — too oft — the look of silent wonder, 
The brief reply, chilling my very soul, 
Are my response, and thus once more brought 
under, 
My feelings seek for sterner self-control. 


Would I could cling more closely to my Master ! 
Would that in Him my sinking soul could 


rest ! 
Would that each shipwrecked hope, each new 
disaster, 
Might drive me closer to my Saviour’s breast ! 


Then, nevermore for earth’s communion pining, 
Longing no more for human sympathy, 
Upon Thy arm my weary head reclining, 
Give me to find, O Christ ! my all 7% a 
A. 


Mount Holly, April 4th, 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
DEFEATED MANCUVRES. 


THE Marquis is not to be won, mamma ; 
My advances he seems to shun, mamma ! 
I appeal to you. What am I to do? 

O tell me what ’s next to be done mamma ? 


Have you sat by his lordship’s side, my child ? 
And every blandishment tried, my child? 
Have you heaved deep sighs, and looked in his 


eyes, ; 
And adroitly flattered his pride, my child ? 


O yes, and I’ve done even more, mamma ; 
Things I never have done before, mamma ; 
For I fainted quite, in his arms, last night, 
As we stood on the sea-girt shore, mamma ! 


If the man is proof against that, my child, 
Why, the sooner he takes his hat, my child, 
Between you and me, the better ’t will be, 
For you see he ’s not such a flat, my child ! 
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THE FRENCH NAVY AND THE DESIGNS 
OF FRANCE, 


EY THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINB, 


Aw inquiry into the condition and capabili- 
ties of the French Navy, before a committee ap- 
pointed by the National Assembly, is a matter 
which cannot fail to command the attention 
of every one connected with naval and military 
affairs, or who is interested in the preserva- 
tion of peace. Bya vote of the National 
Assembly the subject was ordered to be thor- 
oughly investigated, and some of the leading 
senators of France were nominated to the 
duty. The result of their labors is now before 
us, in the shape of two ponderous quartos, 
bearing the title of ‘* L’Enquéte Parlemen- 
taire sur la Situation et l’organisation des 
Services de la Marine Militaire,’’ and is full 
of the most valuable information. H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, with characteristic liberality, 
has presented a copy of the work to the 
United Service Institution, which shows the 
importance attached to it in the highest 
quarter ; and we respectfully invite the atten- 
tion of the Peace Congress to its unique and 
startling disclosures, 

The first points to which the committee 
turned their attention were the actual strength 
of the navy, and the nature of its administra- 
tion. It was thought, on comparing the two 
aystems, that the construction of their own 


administration was superior to ours, or at | ou 


least better adapted to the wants of the 
country, and, therefore, the committee decided 
on adhering to the present plan. In the 
ordinances regulating the strength of the 
navy, however, they made some important 
alterations. By the decree of 1846, the 
effective force was fixed at 296 vessels, while 
392 others, including 46 ships of the line, 
were on the stocks. For manning this im- 
mense navy the government depended chiefly 
on ‘‘ Tinscription maritime,” a powerful and 
most efficient organization, comprising all the 
maritime population of the country, and the 
Equipages de ligne, a force already numbering 
150 companies, composed of able and ordi- 
nary seamen and boys, accustomed to the 
peculiar business of maritime life. As a 
further resource, the committee look to the 
workmen in the arsenals, and to corps of 
tirailleurs and gunners, trained especially for 
the purpose, and to be held constantly in 
readiness for immediate service afloat. From 
a field so vast they confidently and justly an- 
ticipate, if hostilities should break out, that 
France would be able to take up instantly a 
foremost place among the maritime powers, 
and even to cope with the whole naval force 
of England. 

The committee had not proceeded far in 
their labors before they became alive to the 
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importance of employing, in eve ssible 
“ar, the modern me of Pace 4 Poth in 
the ships already afloat, and those in course 
of construction. Screws were ordered to be 
fixed in the line-of-battle ships, except in those 
which were too old to be much longer availa- 
ble, and it was resolved, at successive sittings, 
with an unanimity in itself significant, that 
the corvette-foree should be fitted with the 
new power, and that no less than twenty 
large steamers, capable of accommodating as 
many thousand men, should be constructed 
for the transport of troops. Vice-Admiral 
Baudin showed where these troops might be 
disposed of with advantage, at the first out- 
break of hostilities. ‘The Mediterranean, he 
thinks, will be the great theatre of action, 
end he recommends that France should make 
her first lodgments on its shores. He states, 
with the authority of one thoroughly convers- 
ant with the national resources, that she 

ssesses the means of despatching from 
Toulon, at a few hours’ notice, a force of 
30,000 or 40,000 men, with a proportionate 
marine, and, consequently, that she is pre- 

ed, in the event of war, to throw large 
Podies of troops on the cvasts of Spain and 
Italy, and to seize at once on the strongholds 
of the Adriatic and the Levant. Such is the 
course which he recommends should be pur- 
sued, and which the government, bearing in 
mind the critical position of affairs in the 
East, should be always in readiness to carry 


t. 

Many of the officers examined by the com 
mittee look at the question especially with 
reference to a war with England, and even 


the invasion of this country. The places 
mainly relied on, as aggressive points, in 
case hostilities should break out, are Cher- 
bourg and Dunkirk, and Cherbourg is signifi- 
cantly termed the ‘‘advanced pust against 
England,”’ reminding us, with rather disa- 

eable similarity, of the finger-posts of the 
| neneaed Anne of Russia, ‘‘ the route to Con- 
stantinople.”” Indeed, no secret is made of 
the conviction that the first enterprise of a 
war should be a descent on England. One 
of the most distinguished officers of the French 
navy, Admiral Deloffe, thus speaks of Cher- 
bourg : ‘* In case of a war with England, Cher- 
bourg would have to play an important part. 
It would be indispensable, then, that Cher- 
bourg, as well as Toulon, should have com- 
plete means for effecting repairs, as well as 
of constructing machinery. Cherbourg would 
thus become an important point; not that I 
think it necessary to have a squadron of 
ships; they would, in fact, be useless, but 
with fast-going steam-vessels, being only six 
hours’ distance, we should do great injury to 
the English from this port, thanks .to its 

ition !”” 


This is speaking plainly ; but other officers, 
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sessing equal experience and discrimina- 
tion, are still more precise, considering it 
certain that we should be utterly powerless 
before the force they could any time throw on 
our coasts. The fact, says Mr. Dura, is in- 
disputable ; ‘‘ because it is based upon real 
strength, the strength provided for assault, 
which, annoying the enemy, and keepin 
him in continual dread of an attack, woul 
be the means of detaining many ships in the 
Thames, or in the Irish Channel; a whole 
fleet would be thus paralyzed, and would not 
dare to move.” 

Such are the tactics deliberately sketched 
out, and openly discussed by a committee of 
the French legislature, for the invasion of our 
shores, while we are dreaming of peace and 
good-neighborhood. Nor do the committee 
confine themselves to mere generalities, the 
call for details, and we are gravely informed, 
by the same distinguished authority, that 
‘*the number of smaller steam-vessels and 
coasting-boats to be employed is not yet 
decided. As to the reserved flotilla, and the 
force necessary for a descent on England, 
there is. no fact on which to und an 
opinion.”? Mr. Duru is diffident, but the 
cummittee, insensible to any scruples, are 
bent on ascertaining what can be done, and 
he is obliged to speak out. Accordingly, he 
- us some idea of the resources which 
‘rance has always at hand, ready to be 
brought into play at a moment’s notice. 


When the expedition to Rome was settled (he 
Says), ten days after the telegraph had com- 
municated the order to embark the troops at 
Toulon, two brigades of infantry, composed of 
7,561 men, 346 horses, two batteries of artillery, 
one siege battery complete, and rations for twenty 
days, were landed at Civita Vecchia, 200 leagues 
from Toulon, and were .ready to open the cam- 
paign. Judging from those results, it would be 
necessary, in providing for the transport of 
10,000 men and 1200 horses, to have 

8 Steam-frigates, 

1 Sloop for 320 horses, 

1 Avise for 160, 

8 Transports, each towed by a frigate. 


This division, carrying munitions and rations 
for twenty days, would cross La Manche ina 
few hours ; 

From which it may be concluded that 

24 Steam-frigates, 

3 Corvettes, 
3 Avisas, 

24 Transports, would be sufficient to land 
80,000 men, and 8600 horses, either in Ireland, 
or on any part of the English coast. 

The greatest portion of this force would be 
concentred, according to strategetical combina- 
tions, at Dunkirk, Cherbourg, or Brest; at 
Dunkirk, if the eastern coast of England was to 
be invaded ; Cherbourg or Brest if the western 
coast, or Ireland. Cherbourg, above all, as far 
as concerns Great Britain, is the most important ; 
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being, on account of its position, the rendezvous 
for steam-boats, intended to attack the other 
side of La Manche. 


Are not these statements alarming? Are 
we conjuring up a chimera, or is the invasion 
of our country, by so powerful and effective a 
force, really so openly debated? Surely it is 
impossible any longer to blink the fact, that 
all this talk of a descent on our coasts, among 
all classes of French politicians, is not mere 
rhodomontade, but discloses the favorite idea, 
the darling ambition, of our neighbors. It is 
on English soil that they wish to avenge the 
humiliation of Trafalgar and the catastrophe 
of Waterloo. When shall we awake to a 
sense of our danger, and take the necessar 
precautions toavert it! When shall we polis 
up our rusty armor, and prepare, by a judi- 
cious distribution of our resources, for the evil 
day of trial? Alas, we fear when the voice of 
Wellington failed. to carry conviction to men’s 
minds — while the patrotism of the country is 
deadened by the greedy pursuit of wealth, and 
deluded by the fables of a mawkish and sordid 
philanthropy, it were vain to hope that we 
shall be placed in such a posture as will ena- 
ble us to look-invasion in the face. Yet we 
do our duty when we point out the peril, and 
earnestly call the attention of the government 
to such statements as the following: 

According to my idea (says Admiral Dupetit 
Thouars, replying to an inquiry of the commit- 
tee), although England possesses fortifications, 
it would be very easy to effect a landing, to de 
which we should merely require seventy sloops 
and avisas (steam). By means of these — and 
without England offering any opposition — we 
could land 70,000 men. All our invasions on 
England have been crowned with success, She 
is not prepared for an attack by land, such as we 
should make on her. Englishmen have no talent 
for war ; at the present moment they have noth- 
ing organized for an attack ; and if we have war, 
we should have nothing to do but—To Lanp! 


The admiral’s observations call for no com- 
ment. They tell us, as plainly as anything 
our best friends could urge, what are the weak 
points of our situation, and what the advan- 
tages of our enemies, ‘They call upon us to 
consider our feebleness, to rally our energies, 
and to remember, above all, that we have nu 
time to lose. With this reflection, we shall, 
for the present, lay aside these valuable and 
important volumes. It is impossible that such 
a remarkable publication can have escaped 
the attention of our government, and we have 
a certain proof, in the copy presented to the 
United Service Institution, that it has been 
in the hands of Prince Albert. Let us hope 
that His Royal Highness has not failed to im- 
press on the proper authorities the necessity 
of taking prompt and effective measures for 
preserving the independeace of the throne and 
the inviolability of our native land, 
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Fromvthe United Service Magazine. 


STEAM PACKETS, AMERICAN AND ENG- 
LISH. 


BY CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R. N. 


On arriving at New York, I took a passage 
in the Baltic, for which I paid 120 dollars, 
about £24, and now proceed to give a descrip- 
tion of that vessel. ; 

The American steamship Baltic, belonging 
to the Collins line, was built by Jacob Bell, 
of New York, at a cost of 710,000 dollars, 
equal in round numbers to £142,000. She is 
barque-rigged, and can spread about the same 
quantity of canvas as an ordinary sloop of 
war. Her dimensions are as follows :— 


Length on deck, nearly the same as keel, 283 feet. 
Breadth, a ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 45 « 
Depth, » a ‘ ‘ . 82 « 
Tonnage, > ‘ P ‘ - 3,728 


Scantling 204 inches in the throat; 9 inches 
ut the plane sheer. She is fastened with 
diagonal iron braces throughout, and has three 
decks below the spar deck, With 1,100 tons 
of coal, 600 tons of freight, and full comple- 
ment of passengers and baggage, she draws 
about 22 feet. She can accommodate 167 first 
class passengers and 38 second class. 

She is fitted with two side lever engines ; 
96 inch cylinders, and 10 feet stroke ; and the 
entire cost of engines and boilers was 250,000 
dollars, equal to £50,000. 

Her ayerage consumption of fuel is 80 tons 
a day ; her coals averaging 16s. 6d. a ton in 
England, and 18s. 6d. in America; and she 
daily lightens 34 inches. 


Diameter of water-wheels, 

Length of buckets, 12 ft., width, 
Number of buckets to each wheel, 
Diameter of paddle-shaft in the bearings, 


In smooth water the wheels average 15 rev- 
olutions. Her average steam for the last year 
15 inches. Limit permitted by the company 
18 inches, but it is seldom reached at sea, as 
the cylinders consume the steam faster than 
it can be produced. The highest speed ever 
made at sea is 15 knots per hour, and the least 
run for 24 hours, last winter, 167 nautical 
miles. None of the vessels of this line have 
been caulked outside, since they were 
launched, or were ever hove to at sea from 
stress of weather! Three thousand pounds, or 
15,000 dollars, are expended to supply pas- 
sengers and crew for one voyage to Begtand 
and back. Wines and liquors ate not in- 
cluded in this expenditure, and are a matter 
of accommodation to the passengers; as no 
profit is made, only a sufficient advance upon 

rime cost to cover losses from breakage, Ke. 

he officers of the ship are charged the same 


and cheapness of these articles from my own 
experience. 

The usual charge for passengers is £30 from 
England, and £24 from America, the return 
trip being thus considerably cheaper. It is 
usual to give the waiter that attends at table 
10s., and likewise the bed-room attendants. 
The stewardess who attends ladies at same 
rate. The officers mess together; there are 
likewise separate messes for the engineers, 
sailors, stokers, and coal-trimmers, so that 
they do not interfere with each other. The 
three latter classes have fresh meat in the 
morning and at noon, and salt pork and beef 
for supper. The firemen and coal-trimmers, 
in consequence of the severity of the work, 
have supplies of provisions set out for them 
all night. The officers and men are in two 
watches, and careful logs are kept both in the 
sailing and engine departments. 

I am only doing justice to these magnificent 
vessels in stating that they are, beyond any 
competition, the finest, the fastest, and the 
best sea boats in the world. Iam sorry to be 
obliged to say this; but, as a naval officer, I 
feel bound in candor to admit their great 
superiority. Their extraordinary easiness in 
a sea cannot fail to excite the admiration of a 
sailor; I never beheld anything like it. There 
was none of that violent plunging — that sud- 
den check usually attending a large ship in a 
heavy head sea. The elongated bow dipped 
gently in when a vast, wall-sided, and threat- 
ening swell appeared overwhelmingly to rush 
upon her. The whole fore-length of the ves- 
sel appeared to sink gently down, until almost 
level with the water, and as gradually to rise 
again after passing. Most wondrous of all, 
no sea ever came on board, and the foaming 


_| and angry waters appeared to glide harmlessly 


past her peaked and narrow bows. The ex- 
traordinary difference in this respect to the 
America was most marked, as a very ordinary 
head sea would dash angrily and with huge 
volunies over her bows. I attribute these ad- 
mirable qualities to two reasons. First, the 
long and gently graduated bow ; and, secondly, 
the lightness and buoyancy of the fore part of 
the vessel, when relieved from the heavy bolt- 
sprit. This boltsprit in the Cunard line projects 
considerably from the bow, and its weight is 
greatly aggravated by the leverage caused by 
its projection. Iam not aware of the exact 
weight, but it must be enormous, particularly 
at the extremity. The most experienced sailor 
would be very much deceived in forming a 
judgment of the sea-going qualities of the 
Cunard and Collins steamships, from a mere 
outside inspection ; and I acknowledge that, 
at first, I could not conceive the Collins line 
to be so safe and easy in a sea as the Cunard 
line. From a considerable experience in all 
classes of steam vessels besides the Cunard 





as passengers. I can answer for the goodness 


America, I advisedly assert that the Bultic is 
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out and out, by long odds, the very best and 
easiest steamship I ever sailed in. 

I cannot refrain from calling the attention 
of steamship-builders of England, to the use- 
lessness and even absurdity of a heavy bolt- 
sprit to a vessel that mainly depends upon 
her steam. It would be considered an abso- 
lute absurdity for either of these vessels to at- 
tempt to beat to windward. Before the wind, 
there is little doubt that the Collins would run 
the Cunard out of sight in a dozen hours. 
The vast and heavy boltsprit of the -Cunard 
line a is = se ute pian sania 
a bow-plunging, speed-stopping, money-spend- 
ing, pr absurd pt Fr i old-fashioned 
prejudices about appearance, and what the old 
school attempt to swamp all argument by 
condemning as not ship-shape. Pshaw! what 
confounded stuff! This is the sort of fooling 
that prevents improvements, and allows 
Brother Jonathan to build the finest sea-going 
steamers in the world, which the Collins 
liners undoubtedly are. 

As some slight proof of this assertion, let me 
describe what took place in the Baltic, on the 
6th and 7th of November, 1852, on the pas- 
sage to England, in about latitude 48 N., 
longitude 18 W. At 10 4.m., on the former 
day, this vessel was proceeding with full power, 
at the rate of 13 knots; the engines making 
16 revolutions per minute. At this time a 
light breeze was blowing from the south-west, 
with a slight swell from the eastward. About 
noon the swell increased, and a very dense, 
dark, coppery sky was perceived on the star- 
buard bow, bearing south-east. The barom- 
eter, which had been carefully noted, had been 
gradually sinking for thirty-six hours, but still 
the south-west wind ever and anon breathed 
hoarsely into and filled the flapping canvas. 
The stormy indications in the south-east grad- 
ually increased in intensity as we rushed for- 
ward at the great velocity befure described — 
namely, thirteen knots. At2 Pp. m., the barom- 
eter — that faithful and valuable monitor — 
sank considerably. Captain Comstock, the 
ent commander, invited me into his 
cabin, and we begun to discuss the now clear 
indications of an approaching storm. From 
the various signs affurded by changes in the 
direction of the wind, swell of ocean, descend- 
ing glass, and other infallible tokens, known 
only to experienced seamen, we speedily came 
to the conclusion that we were approaching 
the course of an Atlantic cyclone. From the 
position of the vessel, and her rapid motion, 
we mutually agreed that the easterly breeze, 
which had suddenly set in, clearly indicated 
that we were rapidly approaching the north- 
ern edge of the cyclone. This will be plainly 
understood by the landsmen and uninitiated, 
when I explain that the cyclones in the north- 
ern hemisphere revolve against the sun with 
& progressive motion towards 8S. E. The 
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easterly breeze, therefore, could only strike 
the ship on its northern extremity. If she 
had been, fur instance, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the rotatory storm, it is clear that 
the wind would have been south-west, until 
the vortex was passed, when the south-eastern 
course of the circular or whirlwind storm 
would have struck the ship. 

Although I was confident that my theory 
was correct, yet Captain Comstock, like a pru- 
dent, careful, and able commander as he is, 
made every preparation to withstand the 
worst weather. At this time the barometer 
had sunk lower than I ever experienced it 
(28.40), even in the most furious storms, and 
the gyratory motion of the tortured and frag- 
mental clouds in the south-east showed to the 
practised eyes of the seamen that a fearful 
war of the elements was going on in that 
direction. The eastern swell was now rap- 
idly rising’ into a heavy and perpendicular- 
sided sea, whose solid-looking, curly tops 
threatened destruction to all that opposed 
their headlong course. ‘I'he wind, likewise, 
increased in strength, urging on the too wil- 
ling waves, until they were lashed into appar- 
ent destructive fury. 

Let us ascend the bridge, between the pad- 
dle-boxes, and try to describe this sublime 
scene. A furious gale was raging, and wind 
and waves combined were hurled with gigan- 
tic force against the poor Baltic. ‘To an rush- 
ing madly against the fierce watery barriers, 
the engine was slacked to nine revolutions, 
and the brave vessel still held her course at 
the rate of eight knots! Although the heavy 
spoondrift in a moment drenched everything 
exposed, still the ship held on with the most 
extraordinary ease. At intervals, a moun- 
tain would appear approaching, giving the 
idea (often felt by the most experienced) of a 
gathering power in advance that nothing 
could withstand. Onward it rolls, so high 
that from your elevated position the horizon 
is concealed — it is upon us with a crash — 
nothing can avoid the avalanche of water — 
the decks are inundated fore and aft! 

Not at all; the noble ship rises gently, 
just sufficient to cleave the crest of the surge 
— her bulwarks are even with the surface of 
rolling water—but not a drop comes in. 
Again and again did this wy et and al- 
though we were drenched to the skin by the 
spoondrift, we were fascinated by the wonder- 
ful triumph of the ship’s course over the 
madly-vexed waters, and remained in our 
exposed situation, spell-bound, at her eas 
performance over such rough and formidable 
obstacles, Place a Cunard liner, or any ves- 
sel in this position, with the present lines of , 
English ocean steamers, and they would ship 
tons and tons of water. The heavy bows, 
boltsprit and all, would plunge into the sea 
with a crash, and a bang, that would shake 
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and strain the ship to her centre. On rais- 
ing the forefoot from her immersion, the bolt- 
sprit, enveloped with the gear, would visibly 
bend with the jerk. 

This is the main difference between the 
ocean steamers of England and America, and 
I strongly advise the builders of England to 
wake up from their lethargy, half composed 
of prejudice. I tell them again plainly (how- 
ever unpleasant to myself), that there are no 
ocean steamers in England comparable with 
the Bultic. 

Itis the fashion in England, among a certain 
class, unhappily too numerous, to shake their 
noddles when these steamers are mentioned. 
** Oh,” say they, ‘‘ these steamers are all to 
pieces ; they will be done up in a short time ; 
they won’t pay.’’ I beg to disabuse their 
minds, and the minds of all persons in Eng- 
land who have not had such an opportunity 
as mine to judge for themselves. These steam- 
ers are us good and as strong as ever; they 
are as well-oflicered and manned, as any ships 
afloat ; they treat their passengers with as 
much, or more, civility and attention than 
any other line; and, finally, their food and 
wine, and ullarrangementsof the table (at least 
in the Baltic), are as good as any person can 
require, even if spoilt by the Sybarite luxu- 
ries of the great metropolitan cities in the 
world. ‘To prove my assertions, I subjoin a 


bill of fare, taken by chance on the passage 
to England. 


New York and Liverpool U. S. Mail Steam- 
ship, Baltic. 
Nov. 9th, 1852. 


DINNER BILL OF FARE. 

Soups. —Green turtle soup; Potago aux 
choux. 

* Boiled. — Hams, tongues, cold corned beef, 
turkeys, oyster sauce, fowls, parsley sauce, leg of 
mutton, caper sauce, 

Fish. —Cod fish, stuffed and baked ; boiled 
bass, Hollander sauce. 

Roast. — Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, 
ham, champ, sauce, ducks, pigs, turkeys, fowls. 

Entrées. — Maccaroni au gratin; filet de 
pigeon au Cronstaidt ; croquette de poisson a la 
Richelieu ; salmi de canard sauvage ; poulet’s 
piquet sauce tomatoe ; cotelette de veau a la St. 

ara ; fricandeau de torteu au petit pois ; d’oy- 
cis en cassi ; epegram de agneau sauce truffe. 

Vegetables. — Green corn, green peas. 

Salads. — Potato and plain. 

Pastry. — Baked vermicelli pudding ; apple 
fritters ; hard sauce ; almond cup custards ; red 
currant tartlets ; apple tarts ; open puffs ; cran- 
berry tarts ; Coventry puffs, &c. 

Dessert. — Fruit, nuts, olives, cakes, &c., &c. 

Coffee, lemonade (frozen). 


The last day’s steaming of this beautiful 
vessel wag the absolute poetry of motion. At 
3 o’clock, Pp. M., she was off the western 
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extremity of Ireland, exactly three hundred 
miles from the light vessel at the entrance of 
Liverpool harbor. The weather was beautiful 
—a light breeze from the north-east, just 
sufficient to ruffle slightly the glass-like sur- 
face of water. Onwards she rushed with 
headlong speed, her ponderous engines re- 
volving at the rate of nineteen revolutions a 
minute. So clean and beautiful was her shape 
that she appeared to glide through the water, 
leaving hardly a ripple behind. Numerous 
steam vessels, likewise running up the Irish 
Channel, were pag as if at anchor, and in 
twenty-two and a half hours from making 
the land on the previous afternoon she had 
achieved the three thousand miles that sep- 
arated her from her home. 

Reader, this is a wonderful performance, 
and what I fear cannot be rivalled by any 
English vessel at present. The whole thing 
is obvious to the meanest understanding, and 
may clearly be traced to the unequalled beauty 
of the model. ‘The English engines are allowed 
by the Americans to be superior. Why, there- 
fore, should we permit Brother Jonathan to 
beat us on our own element? ‘The reason is 
plain enough, and patent to the whole world, 
and is summed up briefly in one sentence: 
The British model is far inferior to the Ameri- 
can. I say this in sorrow, and earnestly 
entreat my countrymen to cast away un- 
worthy prejudice and jealousy, and investigate 
calmly and dispassionately this momentous 
question. When once inquiry is thoroughly 
aroused in England, I do not fear the result. 
If, however, obstinacy and pride are allowed 
to blind our ship-builders, they will richly 
merit the fate that will inevitably befall them ; 
namely, to be soundly beaten by American 
naval architects. 

We arrived at Liverpool ten days and a half 
from New York, during which time the en- 
gines were never stopped, and not the slight- 
est accident happened. A ludicrous incident, 
however, occurred, giving a good exemplifi- 


,| cation of the unfounded terrors and timidity 


of the uninitiated in sea voyages. An old 
gentleman slept in a berth close to mine. 
He had lived all his life inland, and hada 
very exaggerated idea of the perils of the sea. 
Knowing that I belonged to the profession of 
the sea, my worthy friend often, in the middle 
of the night, would rouse me with some 
imaginary danger. I talked to and laughed 
at him in a bantering way, and entreated 
him to retire to his comfortable bed. 

** What would the passengers say,” I ejacu- 
lated, when mtr awaked from sleep, 
“ what would they think if they were to see 
you in such very scanty garments? Pray go 
to bed ; I assure you there is no danger.’ 

I had been so often roused, that I almost 
looked upon it asa nightly occurrence, and 
was, therefore, not very much astonished 
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when the usual disturbance took place. On 
one occasion, however, he was very much 
agitated and deadly pale. Shaking me vio- 
lently from my slumbers, he declared the ship 
was on fire! and that the whole of his cabin 
was smouldering in a red heat. ‘I am sure 
it will blaze out directly,” said he. ‘The 
Lord have mercy on us !’’ Thoroughly aroused 
by his alarmed appearance and frantic ejacu- 
lations, I lazily ‘* turned out,’”’ and accompa- 
nied him to his cabin, ‘* Look here !’’ said 
he, moving his water-pitcher in the porcelain 
basin. ‘* Good gracious, all are lost!” I 
was certainly very much surprised at the lu- 
minous appearance that was produced by this 
friction, but was speedily able to calm his 
fears by the simple explanation that it was 
ee a by electricity. Who can account 
or this singular circumstance ? 





Part of an Article on Colonies in the Dublin University 
Magazine. 


ANGLO-SAXON GROWTH OUT OF FEU- 
DALITY. 


Tue Norman Conquest of England appeared 
for a time utterly to break down and obliterate 
the old Saxon independence, and to overwhelm 
it with a new polity, or method of governance, 
called the ‘‘ feudal system,” quite different 
from, but more resembling the Celtic than the 
Saxon mode of rule. This system which, more 
or less, completely extended itself over the 
west and south of Europe, was perhaps more 
rigidly carried out, and more symmetrically 

justed, by the Normans in England, than in 
any other country by themselves or any other 
race. ‘The very nature of the conquest both 
necessitated and facilitated this, inasmuch as 
an army was suddenly changed into a landed 
aristocracy. The whole kingdom was par- 
celled out among the conquerors, every great 
leader having a large tract assigned to him, 
to be divided among his subordinates accord- 
ing to their several ranks, every man holding 
his lands on condition of his always being 
ready to answer the summons of his feudal 
superior, ready and equipped for battle. 

The Normans succeeded in firmly riveting 
this coat-of-mail system on the mass of the 
Anglo-Saxon population, but it has always set 
more or less uneasily upon them. They have 
worn it now for nearly 800 years, at first in 
all its completeness and in all its rigidity, 
‘every free muscle cramped, every independent 
movement fettered if not prevented. Grad- 
ually, little by little, they succeeded in loosen- 
ing it, now in one place, now in another. 
More and more of their old freedom of life and 
action were, century by century, restored to 
them ; but the deadening and stiffening effects 
of the feudal system still remain visible in our 
every-day life, in our habits, and our modes of 
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thought. However much certain large. masses 
of the Anglo-Saxon population may have, in 
these latter days, feed themselves, either in 
action or in habits of mind, from the unhal- 
lowed restraints imposed upon them by the 
feudal system, it still reats like an incubus on 
all our social state, still vitiates our laws, and 
still haunts the ideas, and festers in the minds 
of men who, for the most part, rule over us. 
The idea that there not only is, but ought to 
be, an aristocratic class, a caste of nobles and 
gentry, holding the land, distinguished by blood 
and, in a great measure, by race, from the 
mass of the people who keep shops, pursue 
trades, engage in commerce, and practise the 
learned professions, is an idea familiar to the 
mind ofevery man among us, whether he agree 
with it abstractedly or not. Almost all our 
legislation has hitherto been founded on this 
idea; all the sympathies of what is called 
good society are in favor of it; the prejudices 
of most educated people lean towards it ; the 
church preaches it, the law works for it, and 
medicine, with her most courtly practitioners, 
fosters and flatters it. 

We need hardly say that all the nobility 
and gentry are imbued with this idea. What- 
ever speaks favorably for our own personal 
consideration is naturally entertained by us 
with favor, and few of us are disposed, even 
if we happen to possess the strength of mind 
necessary to do it, to question sternly, and 
ae bring to the bar of reason 
and justice, what is so agreeable to ourselves. 

But ‘‘ what,”’ the reader will ask, ‘* in the 
name of Heaven, has all this radical tirade to 
do with the colonial policy of the British 
Empire?’ Much, we answer—very much. 
From the commencement of the modern An- 
glo-Saxon emigration under that monarch of 
blessed memory, James I., down to the present 
day, one, among many other results, has hap- 

ened to all the colonies. Their populations 
ve emancipated themselves from the feudal 
system and all its consequences. The Anglo- 
Saxon population in leaving England, whether 
in old times, to what are now the United 
States, or since then to the various other 
extra-tropical colonies, where they formed the 
mass of the people (and were not a mere 
dominant few, with a colored race to work 
for them), have shaken off the last links and 
fetters of that feudal mail, have freed them- 
selves at length from Norman conquest and 
aristocratic rule, and have reverted, in all 
their thoughts and aspirations, to their old 
og ccna habit, that of self-government. 
It has not always happened that the ver 
men who went out succeeded in thus emanci- 
pating their minds and habits from earl 
association and training ; but it has happened, 
and is happening even now, that their de- 
scendants, in the first or second generation, 
grew up free men. They have all the instincts 
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of their race ; they are hardy, generous, enter- 
prising — but above all independent ; unapt to 
be ruled except by their own consent — not ac- 
customed and not inclined to look upon any 
set of men whatever as their natural su 
riors; and having both the capacity and the 
determination for managing their own affairs, 
without the dictation or advice of any persons 
whatsoever. In the colonies a man may be 
eminent, and looked up to, and acquire power 
and influence on account of his abilities or 
rsonal qualities, or on account of his wealth, 
Bat not on account of his birth or family. 
No one gives himself the trouble to inquire 
who may have been his father or his mother ; 
the question is, What is himself? The old 
restige of rank, and family, and hereditary 
influence is dissolved and washed away by 
the blue water of the ocean, and no new one 
can be acquired in the ‘ bush,’’ the “* prai- 
rie,’’ or the merchant’s store. To express it 
all in few words, the government of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom is an aristocratic one, on ac- 
count of the strong acquired aristocratic ten- 
dencies and training of the people. The gov- 
ernment of the colonies must, in the long 
run, be democratic, because the natural tem- 
per and feeling of the people is almost without 
exception democratic. 

It is of little use to enter into any consider- 
ations as to whether this result be a desirable 
one or not — people may honestly and amica- 
bly differ upon that point ; but that the result 
is so, and is invariable and inevitable, there 
is no shadow of doubt. 

If we wanted an instance pat to the purpose 


to prove the truth of our statement, we could | 


not have a better than the account of the 
recent settlement, or attempted settlement, of 
Canterbury in New Zealand. Sundry lords 
and gentlemen, backed by several dignitaries 
of the church, acting logically according to 
their own instincts and ideas, but either in 
ignorance or in contradiction of the essential- 
ly democratic nature of British colonies, took 
it into their heads to found a settlement, in 
which should be reproduced a miniature re 
resentation of society as we have it here at 
home. 

The church was to be a conspicuous feature 
in this settlement — we are not sure whether 
they did not contemplate starting with a 
cathedral and daily service ; there were, at 
all events, to be squires and parsons, as a 
natural aristocracy — landed gentry, and “a 
bold peasantry, their country’s pride,” with 
a possible eventual middle class of merchants 
and shopkeepers, who were to be patronized, 
we suppose, by the landed gentry, and to be 
condescending, doubtless, to the * ——. 
Every one familiar with colonial life laughed 
at this scheme. It would be difficult to con- 
vey to any one who has not lived in the colo- 
nies the utter absurdity of the ideas thus 
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ropounded—the absolute impossibility of 
lacks over being reduced to practice. Some 
of the absurdity may, perhaps, be perceived 
if we just compare the value of land in the 
British Islands and the proposed settlement. 
In the one case, £50 per acre is a low estimate 
—in the other, 5s. is, perhaps, a high one. 
In the first case, the possessor of a thousand 
acres may expect £1,000 per annum in the 
shape of rent—in the other case, if he get 
a similar percentage, it will amount to little 
more than a thousand pence, say £5 per an- 
num, at the outside. In a new settlement 
the value of the land is a trifle compared with 
the value of labor. The ‘ bold peasantry,” 
accordingly, would very soon work the landed 
gentry out of their estates. The Canterbury 
settlement may, perhaps, ultimately prosper ; 
but it will be by the reversal of the fantastic 
theory on which it was founded. 

Now, Lord Grey and the Colonial Office 
make the very same kind of mistake, in treat- 
ing the colonies generally, which the lords 
and gentlemen aforesaid made as to this un- 
fortunate settlement. They attempt to govern 
communities essentially democratic on their 
own innate aristocratic principles and prej- 
udices, and they impose, as far as they can, 
and as long as they can, upon the colonies, 
the very worst and most irritating form of 
aristocratic government, that of a bureaucracy. 





From the Spectator, 28th May. 
THE CRUSADES IN CHINA. 


Tue Chinese rebellion appears to be gain- 
ing magnitude in character as well as geo- 
graphical extension. The most connected 
account of it that we have yet seen is derived 
from the proclamations of the insurgents ; and 
although these are to be notes. with the 
suspicion due to ex-parte statements, they are 
at all events an authentic exposition of the 
professions of the insurgents. ‘I'he extent of 
territory which the insurgents have covered 
is also placed beyond much doubt by the re- 
ports of the Imperialists themselves; and 
these reports concur with those of the insur- 
gents as to the peculiar organization of the 
rebel staff. There is a chief or emperor, with 
subordinate kings. Hung-sew-tseuen, who ap- 
pears at present to be the chief, and the oldest 
of the party, is said to be one year over 
forty tall in stature, with a red face and 
sandy beard ; a native of the Canton province. 
Under him are four chiefs, who take the 
title oy noe of Eastern, Western, South- 
ern, or Northern king. With regard to the 


’ | supreme man there is a double mystery ; the 


first concerning his origin, name, and social 
position. The Imperialists aver that his 
proper name is not known, and cannot be dis- 
covered; while he himself affects to have 
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kept for a long time in concealment, as other 
great Chinese reformers have done, whose names 
and exploits he cites. The concealment of 
his name, in a country so attentive to names 
as China, his avowal of long concealment, 
and his claim to have been descended from 
the Ming dynasty, which is to replace an 
emperor on the throne after the Tartar dynasty 
should have come to an end, are circumstan- 
ces that naturally suggest a suspicion that 
the rebellion shares much of the ordinary 
humbug of great impostures. The other 
mystery concerning Hung-sew-tseuen consists 
in a report that some person greater than 
himself is kept in the background; and that 
this other person is ‘‘ the coming man,” the 
son of Ming, who is to replace the barbarous 
‘Tartar on the Chinese throne and reinstate 
“the black-haired race’’ in its proper po- 
sition. 

Whoever he may be, Hung-sew-tseuen has 
collected to himself a considerable force ; 
persons of greater means appear to be helping 
him ; his army covers a large extent of terri- 
tory; and the Tartar dynasty totters on the 
throne. ‘The rebellion seems to have received 
a new accession since it first started. In a 
proclamation announcing the second victory 
of the revolutionary army, and explaining 
some of the pretensions of its leader, the 
‘Tartars are assailed as a tyrannical dynasty ; 
they are accused of corrupting magistrates, 
of admitting people to official rank not through 
literary examinations but through pecuniary 
considerations, of neglecting the ancient ap- 
parel of the Chinese, and of departing from 
the standards of Confucius and Mentius. The 
same proclamation warns the Tartars “ to 
collect their scattered bones” and run away ; 
and it offers a reward of 10,000 pieces of 
money for any mandarins of the opposite side 
taken alive, or 3000 for their heads ; threaten- 
ing to pillage cities that resist. More recent 

roclamations are still fiercer. One, emanat- 
ing from Hung, Captain-General of the army, 
denounces, ‘‘ the vicious and besotted mon- 
arch at the head of affuirs,’’? and again 
threatens that all officers of prefectures who 
resist shall be beheaded. Another announces 
that ‘at present we are seizing the priests 
of Buddha and Taou throughout the country 
and putting them to death.”” Here the re- 
bellion begins tu assume its new character. 
This last proclamation appears to accompany 
a third from ant the eastern king, and 
Seaou, the western king, announcing a mission 
“ ty slaughter the imps and save the people,”’ 
on the authority of the Old Testament, and 
of ** the Great God our Heavenly Father, who 
in six days creatéd the heaven and the earth, 
men and things.”’ Examples of special inter- 
ference from Providence are cited, in the great 
deluge, in the rescue of Israel from Egypt, 
in the coming of the Messiah, in certain 





events that happened in China in 1837, and 
now in the appearance of Hung-sew-tseuen, 
who professes to have a direct mission from 
‘* the Saviour of the world’’ * to slaughter a 
great number of impish fiends,” and who is 
certain of success, ‘for how can impish 
fiends expect toresist the majesty of Heaven ?”’ 
Thus a Christian character has been,imparted 
to the rebellion. 

From this new incident missionary activi- 
ties must necessarily be suspected; Hung- 
sew-tseuen must have a partner, and mission- 
aries probably are speculating on the com- 
mercial advantages of the association, Mis- 
sionary dabblings in political agitations have 
been familiar to the world in all quarters, 
from Rome to Dublin, from Jamaica to New 
Zealand ; and we have had oceasion to show 
how fur English missionaries can be led in 
the hope of worldly aggrandizement. Never- 
theless, this Chinese proceeding, with its 
incidents of beheading, of capturing, and kill- 
ing, would be rather strong for English 
missionaries ; New Zealand could not parallel 
the movement, nor riots at Montego bay 
justify us in supposing that Excter Hall is 
‘“‘art and part’’ in this Chinese rebellion. 
But English missionaries are not the only 
dealers in religious influence, nor the most 
enterprising. Our brethren of America have 
been particularly active in China; and they 
boast, with great reason, that they have 
established their relations on a footing likel 
to succeed much better with the Celestials 
than ours. Instead of going with armed 
ships to establish a recognized position on 
Chinese territory, they have gone with mer- 
chant-ships, and have established a friendly 
relation, reciprocated on a grand scale in the 
Californian emigration. The Americans ex- 
ceed the English in the zeal with which the 
individual citizen sets himself to carry out 
@ national policy; and the habit of dealin 
with outlying territories on the Texas princi- 
ple of gradyal encroachment with an eye to 
ultimate conquest has become almost a mania 
with the trading hero. It is probable that 
the bowie-knife and revolver will be found in 
conjunction with the Bible which inspires the 
Chinese rebellion; a Bible, be it observed, 
interpreted according to the capacity of those 
who have hitherto worshipped Shang-’te on 
Buddhist principles. It ought not to surprise _ 
anybody, if, when the new y oe shall be 
firmly established on the throne, and the 
supreme government of the Central Flowery 
Nation shall be thrown open to an embassy 
from England, some great minister of state, 
advancing with button and pi tail, were to 
address the representative of her Britannic 
Majesty with a true western twang. The 
acting Minister of State in the Sandwich 
Islands would only be the prototype of the 
Chinese Minister of Everything, Yang-kee. 
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From the Spectator. 
TABLE-MOVING. 


Tr English mansions were roofed as some 
bee-houses are, with glass, and if some being 
as superior to ourselves as we are to the 
manufacturer of honey could cast his inquiring 
eye into several of those mansions, one after 
another, he would probably be mystified by 
observing specimens of the human race sit- 
ting or standing quietly round tables of various 
forms and sizes, with their hands arranged 
in some peculiar fashion, apparently awaitin 
a result. In all parts of the country, in a 
circles of society, at any leisure moment — 
occasionally in the intervals of business — 
Englishmen, foolish or clever, ignorant or in- 
structed, seize the opportunity of arranging 
themselves round tables with hands system- 
atically posed thereon, and await the mov- 
ing of the table! Sometimes, indeed, it is 
round a hat that the human creatures collect, 
sometimes round one of their own species ; 
but all with the same passive expectancy. 
Long do they wait, and the table moves not ; 
and then the Englishman, whether the states- 
man in the most responsible post of office, or 
the humblest of his class, conceals his mor- 
tification, either in some generalizing terms, 
implying the old maxim, ‘* better luck next 
time,’’ or in levelling at others the ridicule 
which he himself feels he has incurred. That 
passive attempt in table-moving, is probably 
the most extensively-shared occupation in 
the British islands at the present moment ; 
and in some respects it must be regarded, to 
those who are fruitlessly waiting round the 
table without so much as pushing a bottle, as 
the greatest ‘‘ sell’’ of the day. 

The origin of this occupation, which has 
so suddenly developed itself amongst us, 
although not entirely unknown, is in some 
degree shrouded in obscurity. The now 
national custom was first imported to us from 
America, though Germany also claims the 
origin of the invention. Scientific and learned 
Germans have given a systematic air and 
a rationale to a practice which more probably 
originated amongst the mesmerists, clairvoy- 
ants, and rhapsodists of America. Seers at 
Poughkeepsie who began with clairvoyant 
dreaming under mesmeric influences, after the 
manner of the Vestiges of Creation or Hum- 
* boldt’s Cosmos, acquired a great éclat, and a 
species of systematic religious dignity was 
given to clairvoyance. New manipulations 
vrere struck out, in the course of which, as it 
seems probable to us, “the spirits’’ mani- 
fested their presence by unexpected rappings, 
and the tables began their cantrip dances, 
The whole class of influences has obtained 
great celebrity in the Model Republic, be- 
comes fashionable, and decidedly collects a 
party in the state. The Rappites of the new 
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order — not to be confounded with the follow- 
ers of the Socialist, Mr. Rapp, who has long 
conducted so flourishing a community — have 
established several journals, in which there 
are leading articles ‘* by the spirits.” In 
the whole of these manifestations there are 
some things which are matters of fact and 
some things which are matters of question. 
Taps are heard — that is fact; but whether 
they are made by spirits or by the toe of 
the foot, is the question chiefly mooted. Rha 
sodies are effused, much resembling Humboldt 
or the Vestiges; but whether they are in- 
tuitive or crammed, that is the point of the 
debate. Tables are moved ; but whether by 
muscular action, or by the spirits, or some- 
thing else, that is the question at issue; and 
this last it is which most engages the English 
intellect, from Downing Street to the Old 
Bailey. 

. This species of mental excitement seizing 
the whole world is not quite new in history. 
We have had paroxysms of it before, and sci- 
entific historians say that such portents pre- 
cede great social revolutions. If so, we may 
conclude, from the amount of the delirium at 
the present moment, that our political system 
is about to become a éabula rasa, But prob- 
ably these generalizing conclusions of Pert 
science are not the least empirical or doubtful 
part of the matter. In the ever-advancing 
tide of science there is a point, the surf of its 
waves, about which are constantly conflicting, 
scientific Orthodoxy, wild Imagination, Fa- 
naticism, and Imposture ; the four dispute the 
great waifs and estrays, and the four are as 
often defeated as they dispute. By the time 
the tide has made its next high-water mark, 
all of them have had their rebuke : Imposture 
is detected, and lics a wreck; Orthodoxy, 
which has denied the existence of some float- 
ing fact, is refuted by the fact lying naked at 
its feet; Fanaticism flies off, still to rebel 
amid the foam of the quarrelsome surf; and 
Imagination keeps its wayward flight upon the 
winds, Perhaps, after these little combats, 
Orthodox Science as often looks foolish as the 
others, It is as dangerous to pronounce upon 
what cannot be as upon what is. There is not 
a single important discovery now familiar to 
science that has not at one time been derided 
by Orthodoxy as an imposture, and, what is 
worse, a puerility. 

The truth is, that in all these questions 
there is something to interest the inquirer ; 
if it were nothing more than a commotion of 
the human understanding, the cause of that 
commotion is worth disimpassioned note, to 
discover what it is. It is often something 
different from what it appears to be on the 
surface. The highest discoveries of human 
science have come at first -indistinctly from 
the dreams of empirics and fanatics ; and 
science, when hastening to its conclusion as 
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rashly as empiricism, is as wrong. Rhapso- 
dical persons collect round a table, raps are 
heard, and at once it is pronounced that they 
are the manifestations of “ spirits.’”, What if 
these spirits can only commune with us 
through the most childish of contrivances — 
do they not answer as we could wish? Do 
they not assure Mr. Robert Owen, for example, 
as he has announced in print, that ‘‘ we are 
about to leave the present irrational state of 
society, and to adopt a more rational state?” 
&e. ; and can anything be more convincing — 
to Mr. Robert Owen? He has it moreover on 
the authority of Benjamin Franklin, whom he 
ascertuins to be one of the spirits vouching for 
this prophecy! Itis true that the spirits who 
can only communicate through “a Medium” 
by means of an alphabet, the correct letters of 
which they indicate by tappings, are thus re- 
duced to the level of little children at their 
accidence, or rather to that of ‘‘ the Learned 
Pig ;’’ which is a humiliating position for the 
ghost of one so familiar with letters as Benja- 
win Franklin must have been. Nevertheless, 


the answer exactly accords with the experi- 
ences, past and future, of Mr. Robert Owen, 
Q.e.d. Scientific Orthodoxy pronounces that 
this is done by the toe, or sume other equally 
familiar machinery ; and yet, when Orthodoxy 
is challenged to the _— it fuils to point out 


the peccant toe, falls back upon the elbow, 
and wanders from every conceivable device, 
until it retires triumphant to a presumed ar- 
rangement of ** bones’’ in the pocket, a la Pell. 
It is electricity, says Young Science ; but how 
does Young Science know ! 

Again, the tables move, and, ie to 
the Rappites, the spirits are ** proved.’”’ It is 
a miracle, the creation of Hayden. No, cries 
Young Science, it is electricity. Pish! ex- 
claims gray-haired Orthodoxy, it is imposture, 
or at the best ‘* unconscious muscular action ;”” 
and, as fairly bewildered as Imposture or Fa- 
naticism, keen self-possessed Philosophy con- 
fesses that it does not know whether it ‘is it- 
self pushing the hatornot! Itis not the hat, 
but the head that it is turned. Confessedly, 
hoards too have been moved, but by what 
agency? Mr. Stafford might throw light upon 
this subject, the manipulation of Boards. If, 
as the new lights assure us, any kind of table 
can be turned, of course the power must include 
statistical tables ; and we may then ask for 
the experiences of the Board of Trade. Really, 
it is a question for a select committee, and 
our parliamentary library will be incomplete 
until we have a thick blue-book on Rapping 
and Table-moving. 





Ir rusty iron is rubbed with boiled oil, in which 
some red lead has been mixed, on a warm day, 
the rusting process will be arrested. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE FRENCH FEUILLE- 
TONS. 


As might have been expected, the most 
attractive subject for animadversion is the 
table-moving mania; and all sorts of weap- 
ons, from the didactic teaching of the scien- 
tific prints, down to the light Ladinage of the 
Charivari, have been directed againt the phe- 
nomenon. Among the most sensible remarks 
that have been made are the following, ex- 
tracted from a feuilleton of the Journal des 
Débats, from the practised pen of M. Léon 
Foucault, a savant of no mean repute, and 
best known in this country, having demon- 
strated the visible motion of the earth. 


It must be admitted that the success which has 
attended gyrating tables and hats has passed all 
the bounds of the most indulgent reason. In 
our simplicity we persuaded ourselves, at the 
first outbreak of this strange mania, that it would 
be only necessary to shrug our shoulders and 
pass on, without giving ourselves any further 
trouble about the business ; but we find that we 
reckoned without our host — that we reckoned 
without making allowance for the credulity of 
mankind, the nerves of womankind, and the per- 
secution of sceptics on the part of both. Fora 
whole week Paris has been uninhabitable ; and, 
even in the recesses of the country retreat which 
we took refuge in, the malady was raging with 
inconceivable intensity. We seem still to hear 
an ardent admirer of the mystery, who, to give 
more vigor to his arguments, had seized us by 
the button, and seemed in no degree inclined to 
let us off until he was assured of our complete 
and unreserved conversion. Now, this kind of 
demonstration might, indeed, reduce us into 
silence, but it could not work conviction ; we 
are, therefore, compelled to ask pardon, and to 
wait patiently until a man may hazard an opin- 
ion as to moving tables and gyrating hats, with- 
out running any imminent risk for his temerity, 
We observe, in the first place (and it is-very 
much to the honor of our savans), that not one 
learned society. has busied itself seriously with 
this phenomenon. It is true that the Académie 
des Sciences received from M. Kaeplin, Regent 
of Physical Philosophy at the College of Colmar, 
a memoir ‘* On the Influence of the Will upon 
Inert Matter ;’’ but it was sufficient for M. Chev- 
reul to recall to mind a letter addressed to M. 
Ampére in 1883, which proved that science had 
already taken cognizance of those kind of illusions, 
and that there was no necessity to be eternally 
reproducing the same thing. This letter has been 
lately reprinted in the Journal des Débats, and we 
have no doubt has already brought back many 
wandering imaginations to the right way. For 
all this, there are many people, who, with faith 
enough to move mountains, set themselves to 
little round tables, put their hands upon hats, 
and admire the wonderful effects of what is sup- 
posed to be some prodigiously powerful fluid, To 
whoever will consider, fur one moment, and in 
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cold blood, this ridiculous experiment — who 
will calculate the tremulous anxiety of these 
living creatures in contact with an easily mova- 
ble object— what would be really incredible 
would be the immobility of the hat. Add to this 
the undeniable fact that the comedy is almost 
always complicated by a multitude of the lesser 
passions—the love of mischief in some, the 
vanity of some, the self-confidence of some, and 
the love of the marvellous in nearly all. 


M. Foucault then proceeds to compare the 
table-moving experiments with those of M. 
Arago, whereby he demonstrated the motive 
power of the magnetic current. In the latter, 
motion was communicated to a needle, very 
delicately balanced over a highly-charged 
copper’ disk ; and it was not until he had 
prevented all possibility of motion being com- 
municated by some current of atmospheric 
air, that M. Arago was persuaded of the 
motive power of magnetism. Until the table- 
moving experiment can be performed in such 
a manner as to preclude the possibility of 
involuntary muscular impulse, it cannot be 
looked upon with any degree of confidence, 

Passing by an easy transition from animal 
magnetisin to the ladies, we are glad to ob- 
serve that M. Jules Janin has at length 
stepped forward and administered a severe 
onl well-deserved castigation to those drama- 


tists who have, in their presumptuous igno- 


rance, dared to desecrate the type of the true 
Parisian lady, by misrepresenting her upon 
the stage. This exquisite piece of social 
anatomy is given in some strictures upon Les 
Femmes du Monde, & comedy in five acts, by 
MM. Cormon, Grangé, and Montheau, and 
lately produced at the Variétés, He is de- 
scribing the distinctive features of the real 
woman of fashion and the sham. 


Truly these daughters of Love and Chance 
come so near in every country in the world to 
the real ladies, that the most practised eye may 
be deceived ; but they cannot do this in Paris. 
What is called the world in Paris, is a world 
apart ; a rocky islet, shoreless ; you can neither 
enter nor leave it without being native-born in 
that famous isle. ‘‘ Stranger,’ said the herb- 
woman to Theophrastus ; recognizing in his fine 
words a slight accent not purely Attic. ‘* Stran- 
ger,”’ a Parisian lady of good and honest birth 
would say to these parvenues of the stage who 
carry proudly such sounding titles! They are 
discovered by a mere nothing ; they are divined 
by an I-know-not-what— these duchesses of 
modern manufacture. It is the same dress, but 
not the same drapery. There is the same per- 
fume ; but in the one case it is a pleasant odor, 
in the other it makes your head ache — the lady 
has poured too much upon her handkerchief. It 
is the same bonnet, but not worn in the same 
manner. The Parisian lady of true fashion is 
like a real pearl in the midst of counterfeits ; 
and her horse, her lackey, even her dog, and the 


THE SITUATION 





OF ITALY. 


boquet which she carries in her hand, never 
have and never could belong to any other de- 
scription of woman. You may see this every 
day upon the Champs Elysées — the only place 
where women of divers conditions of life may 
meet and be compared. Well! ‘The first comer, 
a rustic, a counter-jumper, has only to see the 
equipage of Lisette, and of a fashionable lady, to 
distinguish at a glance between them. Leave 
your dolls of the boudoir and the greenroom, and 
speak to me of a beautiful and elegant woman of 
the true Parisian world! She is born in «all 
honor, of a virtuous mother and a respected 
father. All her life she has been surrounded by 
models of industry, patience, and probity! She 
has ever been guarded by those defences which 
are due to a child, to a virgin, to innocence ! 
She has never even heard a single word that 
would direct her to the road in which the un- 
happy children of chance are lost. And so she 
falls with honor into marriage, and her husband 
is the very first to pay her that deference which 
is her due. Then, indeed, she reigns, reigus 
absolutely ; but in this triumph of her beauty, 
her glory, and her intelligence —in that su 
preme force which is bestowed upon a woman by 
her personal fortune, the authority of her father, 
the reputation of her husband, her present con- 
nexions, lier destiny which is to come, the child 
which is yet unborn (happy presage added to so 
mauy others!) this woman has guarded pre- 
ciously the modesty and the reserve which were 
taught her by the example of her mother ; she 
avoids all noise and publicity ; she conceals her 
life with as much care as the more obtrusive class 
of women bestow upon making theirs public. If 
by chance she possesses (and it is most rare) 
one of those great talents which attract the ad- 
miration of the crowd, she distrusts it as she 
would avoid 2 danger ; she would be ashamed to 
sing like Malibran, she would be afraid to write 
like George Sand ; she has no other weapon to 
protect herself against the worst temptations 
than a very simple and vulgar little implement — 
an arm offensive and defensive—a needle, a 
faithful needle, which comes and goes across the 
property over which the lady’s head is bent, and 
the calm of her soul defends and preserves her 
more than would the helmet of Minerva. There- 
fore, when, in your theatres, you surrourd a 
lady of fashion with so much noise, so much 
movement, such endless intrigues, dressed up in 
such farragos of empty words and idle couplets, 
you know not what you do, and you directly 
violate both true comedy and the subject which 
you propose to treat. 





From the Spectator, 21st May. 
THE SITUATION OF ITALY. 


Tue time seems to have come when the 
question is tangibly laid before Europe, 
whether Italy shall be independent or extin- 
guished? That she retains in herself sufficient 
strength, mind, and capacity for the conduct 
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of an independent state or federation of | that the exiles were persons who had, with 
states, would appear from all the documents|the authority of the Austrian government, 
connected with recent affairs in that country ; | transferred their allegiance to ct cage 
but that she is a of effecting her inde. But to judge from the internal evidence o 
pendence by herself, would equally appear] this series of public acts on the part of 
from the same set of documents. Circum-| Austria, the main objects appear to be four- 
stances render her case an anomaly amongst | fold — a striking of terror, by threatening the 
nations, Since 1815, the conduct of Italy, a| inhabitants of Austrian Italy with death and 
reluctant and passive party to the settlement | destruction for the offence of merely speaking 
of Europe at tnat date, has been a sustained | or thinking against the Austrian government, 
protest against the European system which |or not speaking or thinking always in its 
subjected her to alien control. Nevertheless, | favor; secondly, an attempt to destroy confi- 
the repeated attempts since 1815 have been | dence in every party, except the one attached 
failures of that kind which we in England are | to the government through thick and thin, 
apt to construe as proof of incapacity. But} by promoting espionage, information against 
the case of Italy is so complicated, so en-| citizens, and treachery; thirdly, the attempt 
tangled with extraneous matters, that it can | to cut off all relations between Lombardy and 
searcely be judged by a simple rule. These |its citizens abroad, by ruining the latter; 
reflections, not new to the present week, have |and, fourthly, a pretext for establishing a 
been recalled to our mind by a bundle of | quarrel with Sardinia. To attain these ob- 
documents handed to us by a friend who has | jects, the Austrian government proceeds by a 
recently travelled through the Italian Penin-| course which repeatedly infringes public 
sula, and has come back laden with proofs of | order, good faith, and public law. Its ex- 
the patriotism and capacity of the Italians, | cesses are illustrated by the treatment of 
hut also with a conviction of the helplessness | Scannini, a scholarly tutor in the family of 
of their cause. Count Antonio Greppi. ‘The count is known 
One of the fasciculus of papers is a résumé | for his deference to the church and to the 
of the events in Milan immediately following |established government; but the Italians 
the attempt of the 6th February, 1853. It is | must not even presume to approve — it im- 
« plain recital of documents issued by the | plies opiniun. His representations in favor of 
Austrian officials, Count Strassoldo, Count | Scannini were treated with the utmost con- 
Radetzky, and Count Gyulai, the history of | tempt; and the Milanese Dominie Sampson 
which is well known; but it would need | was put to death for the offence of having 
perusal of this paper fully to appreciate the | been in the streets during the disturbance 
sustained disregard of truth, the consecutive | with “‘ an iron bar’ — a little walking-cane 
augmentation of tyranny, and the studied | of iron in common use at the time. 
and overt working of the Austrian officials in| Another document is a volume )y Massari ; 
Lombardy so to shape their public proceed-|a résumé of events in Naples from the 29th 
ings as to bring certain persons within range | of January, 1848, to the same date in 1849, 
of their penalties. In the first of these | which is an exceedingly plain statement, and, 
proclamations, dated the 7th of February, | but for its thoroughly Italian style, might 
Count Strassoldo recognizes the general peace- | have been written by an Englishman. Its 
ful and orderly conduct of the whole of the | perusal recalls the impression which all the 
inhabitants of Milan,a small party excepted ; | detailed accounts of Neapolitan affairs sug- 
nevertheless, the cruel enforcement of the law | gests — namely, that the people of Naples 
of sioge, the enormous fines exacted from the | (we are not now speaking of any particular 
hody of the citizens, the quartering of the | class, but taking the whole body of all 
soldiers, the imposing of pensions for life in | classes) possess in themselves a considerable 
favor of soldiers who had been wounded, to be | amount of capacity for the conduct of public 
paid by the city of Milan — were acts which | affairs ; that the mistakes of their public men 
succeeded that recognition of the peacefulness | are not greater than the mistakes made b 
of the citizens. It needs no minute examind-|our own public men; that in the eventful 
tion of these documents to show that they | year in question they really carried on affairs 
contradict each other ; but the contradiction | with good faith, and with considerable dis- 
is evidently disregarded by their authors.| play of ability. If there were discords 
After the series commences, a hint is thrown | amongst them — if there were pedantic and 
out, that the disturbers, originally a fraction | impracticable men, like the Minister Bozelli 
of the people, but ultimately a crowd of the | — if there were able men with too little of 
populace, had been seduced by persons in | pliancy, like Saliceti — there was a full share 


lureign parts ; and then comes by degrees the 
announcement that the property of exiles will 
be confiscated unless they can prove their 
non-complicity, We have already explained 
COCCLXXVIII. LIVING AGE. VOL. m. 12 





of public spirit all round, The court, how- 
ever, too low in spirit to feel the responsi- 





bilities of good fuith, backed by an external 
power, and trained in the habit of defeating 





the Italians by intrigue and treachery, lay in 
wait to take full advantage of every mistake. 
The Italians, who were on the point of 
uniting in a great confederacy to expel “ the 
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From the Examiner, 28th May 
THE NEW BATTLE FIELD IN FRANCE. 
A Frencu journal, the Union, describes very 


Stranger,’ — a confederacy which bade fair to | truly the new stage upon which the affairs of 
include Piedmont, Tuscany, Milan, and the | France are transacted : 


body of the Italian people — were divided in 


For more than a year past the Bourse has 


their councils on the ulterior question of | peen subject to fluctuations, the rapidity and 
monarchy or republic ; it became easy for a frequency of which exceed anything hitherto 
royal family to defeat its own ministry, to} seen. What is the cause of this phenomenon ? 
defeat its parliament and its people ; and the | Under preceding régimes public attention was 
history of Massari is finished in Mr. Glad-| fixed upon the parliamentary chambers ; they 
stone’s pamphlet, which recounts how the| determined the movement of opinion ; their 
ministers of the King of Naples were con-| votes made the Bouyse rise or fall. Now-a-days 
signed to imprisonment for the crime of | people pay no attention to anything except 


having faithfully served him during that eriti- 
eal period. 

To these documents might be added the sum- 
mary which Prince de Granatelli continues 
from Palmieri, showing how the Sicilians 
have repeatedly used opportunities to stand 
up for their independence ; how in times of 
trouble the kings of Naples have granted all 
that the Sicilians demanded ; how at thesame 
time England has acted with a show of sup- 
porting the Sicilians ; how the Sicilians have 
agreed to the terms of the English government, 
in the last case by accepting the Duke of 
Genoa as king ; and how England has invari- 
ably backed out®just at the critical point. The 
spirit of the Sicilians, their indomitable 
courage and strong nationality, are indelibly 
recorded ; and in like manner, their uniform 
sacrifice to the intrigues or caprices of great 
foreign powers. 

The hopelessness of the Italian endeavor 
does not lie in the want of spirit or capacity 
in her pe@ple, corrupted as they have been by 
long oppression : but it lies in the gigantic 
scale of the furces arrayed against them, and 
in the facility which the allied powers have 
of suppressing every effort in detail. The 
mistakes which would merely enfeeble a move- 
ment in another country become fatal by the 
organized system which enables the enemy to 
take advantage of every mistake, That organ- 
ized power has been gaining ground since 
1848, The kingdom of Sardinia still affords 
a living centre and a territorial position for 
the constitutional party of Italy ; but it is 
evidently too feeble fur the contest which 
awaits it, and before many years it must give 
way. With the destruction of Piedmontese 
independence, the flood of the waters of 
absolutism will have overleaped the last dike, 
and Italy will be thoroughly submerged. ‘The 
extinction of Italy, however — the verification 

of Metternich’s prophetic phrase, ‘* Italy is a 

geographical expression”’ would be a fact 

not without interest for England; whose 

wer in Europe has been steadily declining 
since 1820 at the latest, and who would thus 
fairly hand over the so-long coveted balance 





what goes on at the Bourse. The Bourse takes 
no account of the debates or votes of the Corps 
Legislatif. This observation is so true, that the 
presentation of a budget in equilibrio, which, at 
any other period, would have been an event that 
could not have failed to have had a salutary in- 
fluence on the public funds, found the Bourse this 
year completely indifferent, not to say incredu- 
lous. We have seen under the parliamentary 
régime journalists installed in the tribunes, in 
the lobbies of assemblies, and collecting the ru- 
mors of the day, to be afterwards retailed at the 
Bourse, and subsequently throughout France 
and Europe. Now it is at the Bourse itself that 
these journalists have established their head 
quarters. There it is that they learn, not only 
the diverse reports but the influential opinions 
of the day — the opinions of speculators upon the 
situation and its eventualities. In consequence 
of the changes effected now nearly eighteen 
months ago, in the position of a considerable 
number of writers, it has even happened (and 
this is a characteristic feature of the present 
régime) that men of letters, poets and journal- 
ists, have hecome, some partners with agens de 
change, and others brokers, doing business in 
the coulisse, until better days, when France, re- 
covering its taste for productions of the mind, 
shall again have a literature and literary men. 
The Bourse is everything, and everybody goes to 
the Bourse. You may meet there not only our 
financiers by profession and all the occasional 
speculators, but our political personages, our 
administrators, our magistrates, our writers, and 
our artists. They do not all go there to specu- 
late, any more than they all went formerly to 
the Assembly to vote, but the Bourse having 
become the grand centre of opinion, the regula- 
tor of the situation, all those go there who are 
interested in knowing what they formerly learnt 
from the chambers and a free press. The follow- 
ing observation has been lately published : — 
Formerly, people used to set their watches by 
the clock at the Tuileries, now they go by the 
clock at the Bourse. This change of habit com- 
pletely expresses our new situation. Alas, who 
can dare to boast of it? What is true of our 
watches is but too true of politics. Poli- 
tics are only regulated by the Bourse. The 
Bourse is all in all, because all is speculation, 
and everything is based on speculation. There 
is no room for astonishment at the rapid and 





of power to the opposite intluence. 


frequent fluctuations which we have pointed out. 
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But if there be a deplorable decadence of public 
morality in this sovereign reign of the Bourse, 
there is also a great danger —a danger which 


for their heads, owing to the inconsiderate 
abruptness and extent of the work of demoli- 


tion. But what of that? culation must 
has not escaped the attention of serious and far- _ 


seeing financiers. 


have its co i i 
When © pelltesl deention urse, not excepting the speculation 


; ade 
depends exclusively upon a feverish activity of mo now Furie. 


material interests, this situation is continually 


We have said that there is no speculation 


changing with the rise and fall of the Bouree. in liberty. There is none either in the down- 


Now what can be more uncertain than this, and fall of the government. 


It is hated and borne. 


what incalculable consequences would result | /he common sentimentis, nothing can be worse, 
from a financial panic? It is the fashion in | but nothing better is tobe had. People make 
certain quarters to be facetious about the chances | 20 secret either of their profound discontent, 
and passions of a parliamentary vote. May God | or of their hopeless, helpless submission. They 
grant that we may not one day be driven to ask | leave it all to the Bourse, where the fall of a 


what we have gained by substituting for parlia- 
mentarism the hazards and passions of Bourse 


speculations ! 


How true those words, ‘‘ The Bourse is al 


franc in securities is what a huge majority 
against the government was of old in the super- 
seded parliamentary system. 

It is curious to mark what the effect has 
] | been of the suppression of opinion, or rather 


in all, because all is speculation, and every-|of the attempt to stifle its expression. The 
thing is based on speculation!’ ‘The coup | expression of opinion is at this moment almost 
d'état was a speculation, the empire is a/|as easy and distinct as in the best days of lib- 
speculation, the leading speculation which | erty, the only difference being that it has been 


sets all other speculations going ; the Duc de 


driven to a new vocabulary. People write 


Chambord’s pretendership is a speculation ; | and speak in half-words; neutral terms have 


the Orleanist is a rival speculation. 


Liberty | come to signify a great deal ; a doubt amounts 


is the only thing in which there is no specu-| in meaning to a condemnation, a mild misgiv- 


lation. Mercadet is the type 


of Imperial | ing is despair. 


Formerly allowance was made 


France. As gambling is the order of the day, | forexaggerated expressions ; now the allowanco 
a reckless extravagance is its concomitant. | is for the opposite, and not to praise an act of 
Never was there so much luxury in Paris as|the government is to blame. The language 


at the present time. 


of peculation. 


s 
T 


The enjoyment of the {of moderation is susceptible, indeed, of very 
present hour is all that is cared for, and there 


is no heed for the morrow except for a stroke | be arraigned for its licentiousness. 


immoderate excesses, and will, perhaps, soon 


t Big words 
are no longer in the field ; they are as much 


he government sets the example of im-|out of existence as giants ; the war is carried 


providence. When the municipality of Paris |on now with the little words, and the gentlest 
objected to the gigantic plan of the emperor} phrases carry an incisive edge. Every one 
for rebuilding a sixth of the old city, that the | knows what 1s meant, and what is short of a 


funds could not be provided, his majesty | panegyric reads as an invective. 


answered, ‘‘ You must go in debt; no munic- 
ipality thrives well till it is deeply in- 
debted.”? By these works an artificial stimu- 
lus is given to industry, but no one cares to 
ask what will be the effect when the comple- 
tion leaves 50,000 laborers without employ- 
ment. The views of speculation do not ex- 
tend so fur, the present effect being all that 
is thought of. House-rent is enormously 
raised for the time, and for all classes, but 
especially for the poor, who have been dis- 
lodged in thousands by the demolition of the 
old buildings they inhabited. Nothing could 
be more filthy.and unwholesome than these 
abodes, but we question much whether the 
laboring classes will find the lodging-houses 
roposed by the government a change for the 
etter, for they were accustomed to their 
styes, and they grovelled in them free from 
the eye of the police, But whether the new 
lodging-houses under police regulation be 
acceptuble or not, they are not yet construct- 
ed, and while the grass grows the steed 
starves, and the poor are put to grievous in- 
convenience and expense to find a covering 


The laws of 
suppression are thus practically futile. They 
cannot touch opinion, nor can they stifle the 
expression of it ; all they do is to drive it to a 
language new but perfectly intelligible. All 
coloring is forbidden, but Indian ink shading 
serves as a substitute. So much is this fels 
that when there is an occasional return to the 
old freedom of language, it does not give more 
offence than the new minor key ; and so with 
impunity M. de Flavigny made his bold and 
noble speech in the legislative chamber against 
the proposed restoration of capital punish- 
ment for political offences, reprobating such 2 
measure under a prince who has thrice owed 
his life to the abeyance of that very law. 

And here we must take occasion to observe 
that the charge of inconsistency does not at- 
tach to this proposal under such auspices, 
however objectionable it may be in other re- 
spects. For the emperor may well feel con- 
cious how many evils would have been spared 
to France if he himself had undergone the 
penalty due to his criminal attempts either at 
Strasburg or Boulogne. Seeing in himself a 
flagrant example of the impolicy of clemency, 
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he with perfect consistency proposes to restore 
the rigor of the law of treason, so that there 
may be no future 2d or 4th of December. He 
virtually says, ‘‘ See what has come of spar- 
ing me, and spare no more.”’ 

The example reminds us of an anecdote of 
a late bankrupt duke, who was a very rigid 
game-preserver. Walking through his covers 
he happened to tread on the wire of a spring 
gun, which went off without hitting him. 
iis grace immediately mustered his game- 
keepers and helpers, and asked who set the 
gun. Seeing that the duke had escaped, one 
of the men came forward with great alacrity, 
saying, ‘* Please your grace, I set that gun.”’ 
‘** You did, did you?” answered the duke — 
** then, sir, you shall never set another in my 
service, for the gun was so badly set that it 
did not hit me, for which you are discharged.” 

Louis Napoleon, like the dake, instead of 
congratulating himself on his escape, thinks 
only of setting the gun more surely for those 
who may follow in his footsteps. ‘The Orleans 
family are discharged for not having set the 
gun with a truer deadly aim. 





From the Economist, 2is} May. 
CHINA AND THE TEA TRADE, 


We derive from China the materials of our 
breakfasts, and commercial circulars refer to 
the condition of China, Messrs. Moffats and 
Oo., for example, say in their circular, dated 
Fenchurch street, May 17 : — 


The chronic rebellion, which for the last ten 
years has existed in China, assumes at length 
the formidable character of a revolution. To 
hear of this rebellion and its partial hindrances 
to trade had become so much a matter of course, 
that the English residents in China seem to have 
been content to remain in practical ignorance of 
its cause or progress, until a formidable force 
-obtains possession of the great river Yang-tse- 
Kiang, levies contributions on its wealthy and 
populous towns, and invests Nanking, the ancient 
capital, and the most important city in China. 
By the mail which arrived yesterday, we receive 
the first indications of the insurgents’ pretensions, 
accompanied by intelligence indicating the strong 
probability of the dissolution of the Chinese Em- 
pire, unless the urgent appeals of its tottering 
authorities for exterior aid are successful, 
The leader of the insurgents, styling himself 
the Emperor Thae-ping (Great Tranquillity), and 
spoken of in the private letters under the name 
of Teen Tuck, appears recently to have ‘ devel- 
oped his policy’? by the publication of three 
proclamations, the first inciting the people to rise 
against the existing dynasty—the second de- 
nouncing the Tartars — and the third inculcating 
theological tenets ; but each threatening those 
who will not join in arms, or send contributions. 
The fotlowing extract may be taken as a fair 
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probably at this moment in possession of the 
country which recently constituted the Chinese 

Empire :— 

** Those who are rich among you must accord- 

ing to yonr wealth contribute to the support of 

our troops ; and those who are poor must select 

the youngest and stoutest of your number to 

swell'the ranks of our army. 

** Whoever can take alive one of these man- 

darins, whether military or civil, shall be re- 

warded with 10,000 pieces of money, and who- 

ever can bring in one of their heads shall receive 

8,000. But should any dare to disobey our com- 

mands, we have resolved to pillage their cities ; 

let them not therefore lay up cause for future 

regrets ; for which purpose this special procla- 

mation is issued.’’ 

The rapid and extraordinary progress of the 

insurrectionary movement, and the accounts 

brought to Shanghae of the conduct and ex- 

actions of the insurgents, appear to have induced 

the British Consul to transmit such information 

to his Excellency the Governor in Council, at 
Hong Kong, as to induce him to proceed with all 

speed from that colony to Shanghae, accompanied 

by his diplomatic staff, and all the available 
naval force then in the Chinese waters; his 
example was speedily followed by the American 
Plenipotentiary, Colonel Marshall, in the Susque- 
hannah, and the French resident authority in the 
Cassini ; but the letters from Shanghae, under 
date 12th March, which reached Hong Kong 
after the Governor’s departure, describe the im- 
mediate surrender of Nanking as certain, while 
the Overland China Mail states the Governor’s 
intention to be ‘‘ to carry the force to Nanking, 
and, upon conditions to be specified beforehand, 
to assist the Chinese government against the in- 
surgents.’’ Should this be the case, the Ameri- 
can codperation will doubtless be invited. 

Both in a political and commercial point of 
view this intelligence is extremely important. 
The possible, if not probable, dismemberment of 
a vast and populous empire, which has reached 
the highest point of oriental civilization, can 
scarcely fail to create much interest among the 
maritime powers of Europe; while, in the ex- 
tensive commerce of the English and American 
merchants, the confusion and anarchy which ap- 
pear to be generally anticipated in China, afford 
ample cause for anxiety and caution. 

In Shanghae the terror is described as extreme. 
Gold had advanced in value upwards of twenty- 
five per cent., being eagerly sought for hoard- 
ing ; silver had so far disappeared, that none 
could be obtained to pay the Chinese dues on the 
British vessels requiring port clearance ; and in 
consequence of which Mr. Consul Alcock had 
consented to become responsible to the Chinese 
authorities for the payment of these dues, on re- 
ceipt of East India Company’s bills, or other 
approved securities. The scarcity of the precious 
metals is one of the most unfavorable features, 
when viewed in reference to the immediate future 
of commerce, as this abstraction occurs precisely 
at that period when their use is most needed, to 
enable the tea and silk buyers to go into the in- 
terior and effect their purchases, for which a 
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enable the producers to carry on their opera- 
tions. 

Should foreign interposition be happily success- 
ful in maintaining order in China, a highly 
favorable opportunity will occur for extending 
friendly relations with that vast empire, and 
opening its untold commercial resources to. West- 
ern enterprise ; but this we fear must be viewed 
as & somewhat remote contingency. Inthe mean 
time, considerable doubt and anxiety must nat- 
urally arise as to the future supplies of tea ; for 
although the successful leader of the insurgents 
is said not to be inimical to foreign trade, still it 
must be obvious that in the total disruption of 
such a government, the safeguards of property, 
and the security of commercial transactions, be- 
yond the pale of British protection, would be vir- 
tually destroyed. Should this disaster occur, the 
customary supplies of tea must of course be lim- 
ited and uncertain ; this also happens at an un- 
fortunate moment, when the reduction of duty at 
home makes a considerable increase in the im- 
portations a matter of urgent necessity. We are 
disposed to think that this disadvantage will 
mainly apply to the finer descriptions, which are 
comprised in the early gatherings, and which 
are usually obtained by the transmission of 
bullion. With a people so ready and inventive 
as the Chinese, and so dexterous at manufac- 
tures, we do not apprehend any scarcity of the 
low descriptions, usually manufactured near the 
place of export, and which advanced quotations 
generally bring forward ; but the course of nature 
heeds not the progress of revolution, and if the 
means are not applied to secure the leaves in 
April and May, the early crop, which includes 
all the finer descriptions, both of black and green 
tea, will be as much lost as unreaped wheat at 
Christmas. 


Our merchants, our tea and silk dealers, 
our manufacturers of woollens and cottons, 
almost all who work, and almost all who drink 
tea or wear silk or are concerned in trade, are 
deeply interested in the consequences of the 
rebellion in China. Closely connected, how- 
ever, as We are with that empire by trade, 
from the difficulties of the Chinese language, 
and from our having access to a very small 
portion of the — and scarcely any com- 
munication with the rest, we are ignorant of 
the object of the rebellion and of the nature of 
the support it receives. We know nothing of 
the history of the individuals who head it or 
of their x ob on the people. We learn, in- 
deed, from the proclamation referred to. by 
Messrs. Moffatt, that the heads of the rebellion 
claim to be of the Myng dynasty — that they 
are opposed to the Mantchou dynasty or Tartar 
conquerors, ‘* the roamérs of the barren desert 
and the inhabitants of the bare mountains, 
who have taken possession of their halls’’ 
— that they appeal to the people for the res- 
toration of the old virtues, that is, the old 
usages of the country —that they claim, by 
one burst of the anger of their leader, to have 
pacified the people—that they offer great 
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rewards for all the mandarins, alive or dead, 
who serve the present government — and that 
it seems both an insurrection of the people 
against social oppression and of one dynasty, 
or rather tribe, against another. It is an in- 
surrection of the southern people against their 
northern masters—of the Chinese proper 
against the Tartars, ‘* who have no wise coun- 
sellors nor planning statesmen and are equally 
destitute of brave generals and good soldiers.”’ 
It seems, too, directed in the names of Con- 
fucius and Mencius against Buddhists and 
Taouists, whatever they may be, and com- 
mands the property belonging to their temples 
and monasteries to be distributed amongst the 
poor. On the whole, it appears to be a great 
social change, though ostusibly assuming the 
form of a change in the dynasty. What greatly 
concerns us to know is the effect which the vast 
commotion, however it may end, is likely to 
have on trade. 

Now, one of the features of the Chinese char- 
acter, as contradistinguished from the charac- 
teristic of all the Tartar tribes and their Tar- 
tar rulers, which has in latter times been 
made conspicuous, is a communicative or 
trading spirit. They are found in various 
parts of the Indian Ocean. ‘heir junks go to 
all the islands in their vicinity. They are, to 
the amount of many millions, an indestetonn 
and trading people. The Tartars are the rob- 
bing horde. It is with the people of the south 
more than those of the north that we and other 
European nations have traded, though the 
Chinese of the north ure also very industrious 
and great traders. Already the present ein- 
peror — making concessions to the demands 
of the people, and in order to pacify them — 
has legalized the importation of opium, and 
shown a disposition to open and extend trade. 
We are not inclined, therefore, to suppose 
that the present rebellion is likely to be 
hostile in any way to trade. If it be success- 
ful it will be the success of the trading part 
of the great nation; if it fail, and the ‘Tartar 
dynasty remain on the throne, the attempt 
will impress on the monarch and his coun- 
sellurs the necessity of conceding more to the 
China or trading portion of his subjects, and 
of extending the connections of China with 
the nations of the west. 

It is our belief, however, though political 
disturbances may temporarily derange trade, 
that it is so securely founded on the laws of 
nature, particularly where great numbers of 

ople are concerned —it grows so certainl 
Frown that territorial division of labor, whic 
isas much a portion of human society as the 
division of labor in a tribe ora single political 
community — that it cannot be permanently 
checked, nor even permanently deranged, by 
mere political convulsions. In our judgment 
the course of trade will equally overrule the 
schemes of hot-brained enthusiasts and the 
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plans of political chiefs. The great end and 
object of trade — its sole foundation — is the 
satisfaction of the wants, the gratification of 
the appetites of man, to secure which dy- 
nasties reign and kings endeavor to do justice ; 
and be they what they may, or let them do 
what they will, they cannot long stand in the 
way of that gratification by means of trade. 
We have in latter times seen great political 
convulsions in Europe — we have seen them, 
at least those amongst us who have reached 
a moderate age, lead to wars throughout Eu- 
rope — we have seen them put a stop to much 
industry, and divert the course of trade for a 
time, substituting for a brief season something 
else for colonial produce ; but even when 
military despotism ruled over all Europe, it 
could not prevent the silk of Italy from reach- 
ing England, nor coffee and sugar from pene- 
trating to every part of the continent. So 
the latter convulsions of the continent, which 
have thrice shook its political systems to their 
foundation, have had only a very temporary 
effect on the course of trade. Through them 
all, corn and flour, if we needed them, poured 
in on us; and through them our cottons and 
woollens found their way, only temporarily 
diverted, all over the continent. For centu- 
ries now the Chinese have carried on a con- 
siderable trade with Europe. Thousands, 
und even perhaps millions, of that people are 
engaged in this traffic, and live by it. They 
are densely crowded, and cannot affurd to resign 
any branch of emolument or subsistence. 
Political convulsions in China may, for a 
moment, impede the supply of tea for export, 
and still more impede the payment for im- 
ports; but unless a change of government 
should devastate the land and root out the 
industrious people— which seems not at all 
likely to be the result of the present move- 
ment, however it may terminate — it will not 
long interfere with the course of trade. Were 
it an invasion of Tartars — the substitution of 
a race of brigands for a race of peaceful, in- 
dustrious people—we might have some 
dread of its consequences on trade; but a 
mere change of dynasty, undertaken by a 
party the chief of which assumes the name of 
** Great Tranquillity,” which promises «to 
relieve the people from oppression, is not 
likely permanently to lessen or interrupt the 
trade between China and the western world. 
By the latest arrivals, we are informed that 
money has become so scarce at Shanghae, 
that it could not be obtained to pay the ship- 
ping dues of the Chinese government, and 
the English consul there was obliged to make 
himself responsible for them. That informs 
us that for the moment gold and silver have 
acquired an additional value in China, As 
far as we have yet heard, there is no impedi- 
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ment to bringing teas from the interior to the 
coast ; the probability is that they will con- 
tinue to come and be more easily procurable 
than formerly. When the French revolution 
oceurred, in 1848, it accelerated very much for 
a time exports of all kinds from France. Peo- 
ple were anxious to Nenayras their bulky 
commodities, such as flour and silks, for the 
precious metals that were easily hidden and 
preserved. Something of the same kind is 
very likely to happen in China; and as we 
can now readily command a great supply of 
the proven metals, which our merchants will 
not fail to send to China, the probabilities are 


that we shall for some time to come buy tea 
on comparatively advantageous terms, and be 
abundantly supplied. The apprehension that 
the supply will fall short in consequence of 
the political convulsions is, we believe, un- 
founded, and, for a short period at least, the 
supply is likely to be abundant. and the price 
eas 


We must not, however, flatter ourselves 
with finding as extensive a market as formerly 
for our exports to China —at least, not im- 
mediately, The political convulsions in Eu- 
rope of 1848 cqused a decline in our exports in 
that year to 52,849,445/. from 58,842,377/. in 
1847. In 1849 they rose again to 63,596 ,025/., 
showing very clearly how much they were 
affected by the convulsions of 1848. The 
Chinese, in the apprehension of changes, will 
hoard money, an he more ready to sell than 
to buy. Except the precious metals, they 
will be disinclined to purchase much from us. 
It is more probable, therefore, that our ex- 
port trade to China should suffer — that there 
should be a diminished demand for the prod- 
uce of Manchester and Glasgow, than that 
our imports thence should immediutely decline 
from political causes. In any other respect 
than as our trade may be affected, the political 
changes in China are only matters of common 
curiosity and common interest, such as we 
all take in the history of nations as parts of 
the great family of man, however remote in 
either time or place. We have referred to 
them so far only as our trade is concerned ; 
with the facts of the case we are not minutely 
acquainted ; but the paragraph we quoted at 
the beginning of the article, and all the other 
information which has reached us, indicate 
the success of the rebels. They have kept 
clear of the sea-coast, as if they had no wish 
to come into contact with Europeans ; and as 
the disturbance is clearly a civil war, in 
which foreigners are in no degree implicated, 
we hope that her majesty’s forces in the 
neighborhood will not interfere further than 
may be necessary to protect the interests of 
British subjects. 











THE DAUGHTERS 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE DAUGHTERS OF CHARLES I. 


Crasnaw, the poet and protegé of Henrietta 
Maria, appears to have striven with much 
zeal and entire fruitlessness to catch the 
laureate crown, which Ben Jonson had worn 
with rough but glittering dignity. Never did 
any patented ‘‘ Versificator Regis,”’ from 
Gualo to Davenant, so praise princes and 
princesses, born or expectant, as Crashaw 
did. The Carolinian births were the active 
stimulants of his muse. The coming of the 
heir apparent was hailed by his ‘‘ In Sanctis- 
simee Reginze partum hyemalem.’’ The first 
wailing cry of the little Duke of York was 
celebrated in the ** Natalis Ducis Ehoracen- 
sis.” His prophetic muse waxed bold during 
a later pregnancy of the queen, and the vates 
confidently predicted the addition of another 
prince to the family circle of Charles. Nor 
was he wrong; the ode ‘‘ Ad Principem 
nondum Natum, Regina gravidi,’’ was apt 
welcome for the unconscious Duke of Glouces- 
ter, who lived to be the simple ‘‘ Master 
Hepry”’ of the plain-spoken Puritans. The 
zeal of Crashaw went so far that he even 
rushed into metre to make thankful record of 
the king’s recovery from an eruption in the 
face. The rhymer’s “‘ In Faciem Augustissimi 
Regis a morbillis integram’’ pleasantly por- 
trayed how his sacred majesty had been 
afflicted with pimples, and how he had been 
ultimately relieved from the undignified 
visitation. 

The poet would seem to have something un- 
gallantly neglected the daughters of Charles 
and Henrietta Maria. His poetic fire never 
blazed very brilliantly for the princesses. 
Hlis inspiration, like the Salic law, favored 
only the heirs male. The young ladies, how- 
ever, were not undeserving of having lyres 
especially strung to sound their praises. 
There were four of them — namely, Mary, 
born in 1631; the heroic little Elizabeth, 
born in 1635; the happy Anne, in 1636-7 ; 
and the celebrated Henrietta Anne, in 1644. 

Of these the Princess Anne was by far the 
happiest, for she had the inexpressible ad- 
vantage of gently descending into the grave 
at the early yet sufficiently advanced age of 
three years and nine months. It was some 
time before the birth of ‘* happy Anne”’ that 
Rochester Carr, brother of the Lincolnshire 
baronet, Sir Robert, publicly declared, in his 
half-insane way, that he would fain kill the 
king, if he might only wed with his widow. 
When this offensive sort of gallantry was re- 
ported to Henrietta, “* she fell into such a pas- 
sion as her lace was cut to give her more 
breath.”’? Thus the storms of the world blew 
around * felix Anna,’’ even before her little 
bark entered on the ocean over which, angel-led, 
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she made so rapid a passage to the haven of 
the better land. 

Mary, the eldest of the daughters of 
Charles, had something of a calculating dis- 
— ; she possessed a business-like mind, 

ad much shrewdness, and contrived to 
secure, in her quiet way, as much felicity as 
she could or as she cared to secure. Her 
mother had an eager desire to rear this 
favorite child for the Romish communion, 
Charles himself is said by the queen’s chap- 
lain, Gamuache, not to have cared much about 
the matter. The priest says of the king that 
the latter held that salvation did not depend 
on communion, and that, if he expressly 
desired a child of his to be a Protestant, it 
was in some sort because his people accused 
him of being too favorably disposed towards 
the faith of Rome. However this may have 
been, Gamache did his best to undo the 
teaching of Mary’s orthodox instructors. He 
boasts of we gr on this child — by 
command, if [| remember rightly, of her 
mother —the necessity and the profit of 
knowing and practising all that was taught 
by Roman Catholicism. The little girl’s eyes 
sparkled as the remarkably honest fellow sug- 
gested to her that she would probably marry 
a great Catholic potentate, the King of Spain, 
the Emperor of Germany, or, greater than 
both, the Grand Monarque of France. There 
were no other thrones, he intimated, much 
worth the having ; and, if she hoped ever to 
hold a sceptre on one of them, the first neces- 
sary qualification was to become a Romanist 
at once, and to say nothing about it for the 
present! Our Mary did not choose the better 
art, She stole to mass with the delight of 
Madame de Caylus, who told Madame de 
Maintenon that she would turn Roman 
Catholic at once if she might only once hear 
the royal mass, listen to the music, and smell 
the incense daily. It was ‘‘so nice,” she 
remarked. 

Well, Mary had much the same opinion 
of all this, particularly as there was a choice 
selection of consorts at the end of it. A 
little ** Catholic’? maid was placed about her 

rson, who received from Father Gamache 
instructions similar to those given by Brother 
Ignatius Spencer for the guidance of all 
Rowish servants in Protestant families, and 
the little maid fulfilled her office admirably. 
Mary, though she outwardly wore the guise 
of a thorough Protestant princess, wore also 
a rosary in her pocket; and nothing gave her 
greater glee, or more delight to Father Ga- 
mache, than when she could display it behind 
the back of her father’s chaplain, and, after 
kissing it, hide the forbidden aid to devotion 
before the Protestant minister could divine 
why the queen and Father Gamache were 


smiling. 





But, after all, the mirth and the machina- 
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tions of this worthy pair were all in vain. A 
wooer came in due time, not from the Romish 
vale, but from stout Protestant Holland ; and 
efure the warmth with which Prince William 
of Orange plied his suit the Catholicity of the 
lady melted like morning dew beneath a May 
sur. ‘The princess was touched and her sire 
upproved ; and in 1643, when Mary was but 
twelve years old, she was conducted across 
the seas, by Van ‘Tromp and an escort of a 
score of gallant ships-vl-war, to the country 
of her future husband. ‘The greatest joy she 
had after her early marriage was in 1648, 
when she welcomed at the Hague the Duke 
of York (who had escaped from St. James’ 
in female costume) and her other brother the 
Prince of Wales, who had gone to Helvoetsluys, 
where there ensued much intrigue, little 
action, and less profit. ; 
A brief two years followed, and then this 
youthful wife fund herself a widow, and a 
mother expectant. Her husband suddenly 
died of the scourge that then commonly de- 
stroyed princes and peasants — the small-pox. 
She remained in dignified retirement at her 
house near the Hague, where, says Pepys 
‘* There is one of the most beautiful rooms for 
pictures in the whole world. She had here 
ene picture upon the top, with these words, 
dedicating it to the memory of her husband : 
—‘Incomparabili marito, inconsolabilis vi- 
dua.’’’ Poor thing! the ‘‘ semper moerens”’ 
promised by mourners has but a stunted eter- 
nity. ur last year’s dead are beyond both 
our memory and our tears. 

At the Restoration Mary repaired to Eng- 
land to felicitate her worthless brother on his 
good fortune. She there once more met her 
mother ; and the court was in the very high 
top-gallant of its joy, when the princess was 
suddenly seized with small-pox. Henrietta 
Maria was desirous that her daughter should 
at least die in the profession of the Romish 
fuith ; but she was deterred from entering the 
apartment of her sick child, either by the 
malignity of the disorder or the jealousy of 
the princess’ attendants, Father Gamache 
takes it as the most natural and proper thing 
in the world that, conversion not having been 
realized, the disease had been made fatal by 
divine appointment! However this may be, 
the death of the princess (on the 21st Decem- 
ber, 1660) was laid to the ineapacity of Dr. 
Farmer and the other medical men to whose 
care she was entrusted; and we hear from 
Evelyn that her decease *‘ entirely altered the 
face and gallantry of the whole court.”” Bur- 
net, by no means so good authority in this 
particular case as Evelyn, gives a different 
view of the effect produced at court by the 
demise of the princess royal, following so 
swiftly as it did on the death, also by small- 

x, of her young and clever brother, Henry 

uke of Gloucester. ‘* Not long after him,” 
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says Burnet, ‘‘ the princess royal died, also 
of the smull-pox, but was not much la- 
mented.’’ Burnet acknowledges, however, 
her many merits — that she had been of good 
reputatioreis wife and widow, had lived with 
becoming dignity as regarded herself and 
court, treated her brothers with princely lil- 
erality, and kept within the limits of her own 
income, The same writer says of her that 
her head was turned by her mother’s pretence 
of being able to marry her to the King of 
France — a prospect that turned the heads of 
many ladies at that time, the niece of Cardi- 
nal Mazarin among various others, Burnet 
roundly asserts that to realize this prospect 
she launched into an extravagant splendor, 
the cost of which not only injured her own 
income, but tempted her to deal dishonestly 
with the jewels and estates of her son, held 
by her in a guardianship, the trusts of which 
she betrayed. He adds that she not only 
was disappointed in her expectations, but 
that she * lessened the reputation which she 
had formerly lived in,’”’—a strange epitaph 
to be written by him who found a benefactor 
in her son, and of her who is allowed to have 
been, with some faults, gentle, forgiving; pa- 
tient, affectionate, and firm-minded. 

Of her younger sister, Elizabeth, Clarendon 
has given a perfect picture in a few express- 
ive words. She was, says the parenthesis- 
loving historian, ‘‘ a lady of excellent parts, 
great observation, and an early understand- 
ing.”’ The whole of her brief but eventful 
life gave testimony to the truth of this de- 
scription. ‘Tle storms of the times had swept 
her from the heart of her parents, as they had 
indeed also divided those parents, and extin- 
guished the fire at that hearth. She had 
successively been under the wardenship of 
Lady Dorset and of old Lady Vere, and was 
transferred from the latter to the custody of 
the Earl of Northumberland, who was already 
responsible for the safe-keeping of her broth- 
ers York and Gloucester. In the goodearl 
they had no surly gaoler, and he shared in the 
joy of the children when, in 1647, they were 
permitted to bave an interview with their 
unhappy father at Maidenhead, and to sojourn 
with him during two fast-flying days of 
mingled cloud ae sunshine in, Lord Craven's 
house at Caversham, near Reading. ‘The 
house still stands, and is a conspicuous ob- 
ject seen from the Reading station. .It is in 
the occupation of the great iron-magtér, Mr. 
Crawshay. 

Some of the touching interviews which 
were held in Caversham House are said to 
have been witnessed by Cromwell, and Sir 
John Berkeley states that Oliver described 
them to him as “‘ the tenderest sight his eyes 
ever beheld.” ‘* Cromwell,’ adds Sir John, 
“said much in commendation of his maj- 
esty,” and expressed his hope that God would 
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be pleased to look upon him according to the 
sincerity of his heart towards the king.”’ 

The prison home of the Princess Elizabeth 
and her brothers was Syon House at Isleworth 
—the house of ill-omen from which Lady 
Jane Grey had departed by water for the 
Tower to seek a sceptre and to find an axe. 
The monarch visited his children more than 
once at the house of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, at Syon. With the boys he talked, 
and to them gave counsel ; but, if he advised 
Elizabeth, he also listened with marked and 
gratified attention to her descriptions of per- 
sons and things, and to her clear ideas upon 
what was pussing around her. His chief 
advice to her consisted in the reiterated in- 
junction to obey her mother in all things 
except in matters of religion — ‘* to which he 
commanded her, upon his blessing, never to 
hearken or consent, but to continue firm in 
the religion she had been instructed and ed- 
ucated in, what discountenance or ruin soever 
might befall the poor church at that time 
under so severe persecution.’ She pfomised 
obedience to her father’s counsel, and im- 
parted joy by that promise, as she did two 
years subsequently, when, in 1649, she lay on 
1er sire’s bosom a few hours before his exe- 
cution, and made him alternately weep and 
smile at the impression which he saw had 


been made upon her by the calamities of her 
family, and at the evidence of advanced judg- 


ment afforded by her conversation. As the 
young girl lay on the father’s heart — that 
heart that was so soon to be no longer con- 
scious of the pulse of life—he charged her 
with a message to her mother, then in France. 
It was a message of undying love mingled 
with assurances of a fidelity strong unto 
death. The little message-bearer was never 
permitted to fulfil her mission, and the mother 
to whom she was to have borne it, found, it is 
said, a pillow for her aching head on the 
sympathizing breast of the Eurl of St. Alban’s. 
The wife of Caesar stooped to a centurion. 
“TfI were you I would not stay here,” 
was the speech uttered one day by Elizabeth 
to her brother James. They were both then, 
with the Duke of Gloucester, in confinement 
at St. James’. The speech was at once an 
incentive anda reproach. Elizabeth urged 
him thereby to accomplish the flight which 
their futher had recommended him to attempt. 
The young Duke of Guise, heir of the slayer 
who was slain at Blois, esca from his 
prison by outwitting his keeper at a childish 
me. The royal captive children of the 
Stuart for the same end got up a game at 
**hide and seek,” and pd were still in 
pretended search of James, when the latter, 
disguised as a girl, was awkwardly but suc- 
cessfully making his way to temporary safety. 
For their share in this escapade the little con- 
spirators were transmitted to Carisbrook, 
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where they were kept in close confinement in 
the locality where their father had so deeply 
suffered in the last days of his trials. ‘The 
princess bore her captivity like a proudly-de- 
sponding caged eaglet, whom grief and indig- 
nity can kill, but who utters no sound in 
testimony of suffering. The utilitarian gov- 
ernment of the — designed, it is said, to 
have apprenticed this daughter of a line of 
kings to a needle or button maker in New- 
port! Providence saved her from the degra- 
dation by a well-timed death. ‘ Elizabeth 
Stuart’’ sickened, died, and was buried. The 
very locality of her burial even perished with 
her from the memory of man. It was only 
discovered more than two centuries after, 
when kings were again at a discount and 
ultra-democracy was once more rampant, 

It is somewhat singular that, whereas 
among the inhabitants of Newport it became 
forgotten that the body of the young Eliza- 
beth lay in their church, the villagers of 
Church Handborough, near Whitney, boasted 
of possessing the mortal remains of her father, 
Charles I. This boast was founded on a very 
magniloquent inscription on a tablet within 
the church, and which the parishioners took 
for an epitaph. He was a hearty old cava- 
lier who wrote it, and though the villagers 
comprehend nothing of the robust Latin of 
which it is constructed, they understand the 
sentiment, and to this day consider it as tes- 
timony to the fact that they ara as guardians 
round the grave of the Charles — who is not 
there interred.* 

The young Elizabeth died about a year and 
a half after her father’s execution. In the 

ear 1793, the year of the decupitation of 

uis XVI. and of Marie Antoinette, ultra- 
democracy was again raising its head in the 
England where Charles had been stricken. 
Gentlemen like Dr. Hudson and Mr.. Pigott 
drank seditious healths at the London Coffee 
House, and rode in hackney coaches to prison, 
shouting Vive la Republique. Libels against 
the Queen of France, like those of mad Lord 
George Gordon, were flying about our streets 
‘* thick as leaves in Valambrosa.’’ The Rev- 
erend Mr. Winterbottom was fined and im- 


* The following is the inscription. It might 
have been written between a volume of Walker’s 
Lachryme Ecclesiw on the one hand and a flask 
of Canary on the other. Thus rolls its thunder 
and thus sighs the strain :—‘‘ M. 8. sanctissimi 
regis et martyris Caroli. Siste viator ; lege, ob- 
mutesce, mirare, memento Caroli illius nominis, 

riter et pictatis insignissime, primi Magne 

ritannis regis, qui rebellium perfidia primo 
deceptus, et in perfidiorum rabie perculsus incon- 
cussus tamen legum et fidei defensor, schismati- 
corum tyrannidi succubuit, anno servitutis nostre, 
felicitatis sue, primo, corona terrestri spoliatus, 
ceelesti donatus. Sileant autem periture tabelle, 
perlege reliquias vere sacras Carolinas, in queis 
sui mnemosynem wre perenniorem vivacius ex- 
primit : illa, illa ’’ (sic) “ Eikon Basilike.”’ 
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prisoned for preaching treasonable sermons, 
and so high did party spirit run that good 
Vicesimus Knox had well-nigh got into seri- 
ous trouble for delivering from the Brighton 
_ a philippic against going to war. The 

iscourse so ruffled the plumage of some offi- 
cers, who happened on the following evening 
to meet the reverend doctor with his wife and 
family at the theatre, that they created a 
patriotic riot, before the violence of which 
the celebrated essayist, his lady, and children 
were fairly swept out of the house, the loyal 
audience in which celebrated their triumph 
over as loyal a subject as any there, by singing 
God save the King and Rule Britannia, 

Amid this noise of contending parties, roy- 
alist and republican, a quiet sexton was tran- 
quilly engaged, in October, 1793, in digging 
a grave in the chancel of Newport church for 
the body of Septimus Henry West, the youngest 
brother of Lord Delaware. The old delver 
was in the full enjoyment of his exciting occu- 
pation when his spade struck against a stone, 
on which were engraven the initials “ E. 8.” 
Curiosity begat research, and in a vault per- 
fectly dry was found a coffin perfectly fresh, 
on the involuted lid of which the wondering 
examiners read’ the words — ‘*‘ Elizabeth, 2d 
daughter of y* late King Charles, dece4 Sept. 
8, MDCL.” Thus the hidden grave of her 


who died of the blows dealt at monarchy in 


England was discovered when like blows were 
being threatened, and at the very moment 
when the republicans over the channel were 
slaying their hapless queen. The affrighted 
spirit of Elizabeth might well have asked if 
nothing then had been changed on this troubled 
earth, and if killing kings were still the ca- 
= of citizens. ‘The only answer that could 
nave been given at the moment would have 
been, in the words of the adjuration ‘* Vatene 
in pace alma beatae bella.’’ ‘Turn we now to 
the sister, who was of quite another complex- 
ion. 

On the site of Bedford Crescent, Exeter, 
there once stood a convent of Black or Domin- 
ican friars. At the Reformation the convent 
property was transferred to John Lord Russell, 
who made of the edifice thereon a provincial 
town residence, which took the name of ** Bed- 
ford House,’’ when the head of the Russells 
was advanced to an earldom. As further 
greatness was forced upon or achieved by the 
family the old country mansion fell into decay. 
There are still some aged persons, verging 
upon ninety, whose weary memories can faint- 
ly recall the old conventual building when it 
was divided and let in separate tenements. 
It was tuken down, to save it from tumbling 
to pieces, in 1773, and on the site of the house 
and grounds stands, as I have said, the pres- 
ent ‘* Bedford Crescent.” ‘‘ Friars’ Kow” 
would have been as apt a name. 

In the year 1644 the shifting fortunes of 
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Charles compelled his queen, Henrietta Maria, 
to seek a refuge in Exeter, in order that she 
might there bring into the world another, and 
the last, heir to the sorrows of an unlucky 
sire. The corporation assigned Bedford House 
to her as a residence, and made her a present 
of two hundred pounds to provide against the 
exigencies of the coming time. In this house 
was born a little princess, who was the gayest 
yet the least happy of the daughters of Charles. 
The day of her birth was the 16th of June, 
1644. She was shortly after christened in 
the cathedral (at a font erected in the body 
of the church under a canopy of state), by 
the compound name of Henrietta Anne. Dr. 
Burnet, the chancellor of the diocese, offi- 
ciated on the occasion, and the good man re- 
joiced to think that he had enrolled another 
member on the register of the English Church. 
In this joy the queen took no part. It is said 
that the eyes of the father never fell upon the 
daughter born in the hour of his great sorrows ; 
but as Charles was in Exeter for a brief mo- 
ment én the 26th July, 1644, it is more than 
probable that he looked for once and all upon 
the face of his unconscious child. 

The Queen Henrietta Maria left Exeter for 
the continent very soon, some accounts say a 
fortnight, after the birth of Henrietta Anne, 
The young princess was given over to the 
tender keeping of Lady Morton; and when 
Pee for escape offered itself to them, 
the notable governess assumed a somewhat 
squalid disguise, and with the little princess 
(now some two years old) attired in a ragged 
costume, and made to pass as her son Peter, 
she made her way on foot to Dover, as the 
wife of a servant out of place. The only peril 
that she ran was from the recalcitrating ob- 
jections made by her precious and troublesome 
charge. ‘The little princess loved fine clothes, 
and would not don or wear mendicant rags 
but with screaming protest. All the way 
down to the coast ‘* Peter’’ strove to intimate 
to Sem. wayfarers that there was a case of 
abduction before them, and that she was being 
carried off against her will. Had her expres- 
sion been as clear as her efforts and inclina- 
tion, the pretty plot would have been betrayed. 
Fortunately she was not so precocious of speech 
as the infant Tasso, and the passengers on 
board the boat to Calais, when they saw the ° 
terrible “‘ Peter’’ scratching the patient matron 
who bore him, they only thought how in times 
to come he would make the mother’s heart 
smart more fiercely than he now did her 
checks, Peace of course was not restored 
until Lady Morton, soon after landing, cast off 
the hump which marred her naturally elegant 
figure, and, transforming “ Peter’’ into a 
princess, both rode joyously to Paris in a 
coach-and-six — as wonderful and as welcome 
as that built by fairy hands for the lady of the 
glass slipper, out of a portly pumpkin. 
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The fugitive princess had scarcely reached 
Paris when Henrietta Maria resolved to undo 
what Dr. Burnet had so well done at Exeter, 
and to convert Henrietta Anne to Romanism. 
Father Gamache attempted the same with 
Lady Morton, but as the latter, though she 
listened, would not yield, the logical Jesuit 
pronounced her death by fever, many years 
subsequently, to be the award of Heaven for 
her obduracy! He found metal far more 
ductile in the youthful daughter of the King 
of England. For her especial use he wrote 
three ‘heavy octavo volumes, entitled ‘‘ Exer- 
‘ eises d'une Ame Royale,”’ and probably 
thought that the desired conversion was ac- 
complished less by the bonbons of the court 
than the reasoning of the confessor. 

The royal exiles lived in a splendid misery. 
They were so magnificently fodged and 80 
pitiably cared for, that they are said to have 
often lain together in bed at the Louvre dur- 
ing a winter’s day, in order to keep themselves 
warm ; no fuel having been provided for them, 
and they lacking money to procure it. They 
experienced more comfort in the asylum af- 
forded them in the convent of St. Maria de 
Chaillot. Here Henrietta Anne grew upa 
— child, the delight of every one. save 

uis XIV., who hated her mortally, until 


the time came when he could only love her 
criminally. Mother and daughter visited Eng- 


land in the autumn of the year of the Restora- 
tion. Pepys has left a graphic outline of 
both. ‘The queen a very little, plain old 
woman, and nothing more in her presence, in 
uny respect, nor garbe, than any ordinary 
woman. ‘The Princess Henrietta is very 
ete but much below my expectation ; and 

er dressing of herself, with her haire frized 
short up to her eares, did make her seem so 
much the less-to me. But my wife standing 
near her with two or three black patches on, 
and well-dressed, did seem to me much hand- 
somer than she.’? Death, as I have before 
stated, marred the festivities. Loves mingled 
with both ; and Buckingham, who had been 
sighing at the feet of Mary, Princess of Orange, 
now stood pouring unutterable nothings into 
the ear of ber sister, Henrietta Anne. When 
the latter, with her mother, embarked at 
Calais on this royal visit to England, they 
spent two days in reaching Dover. On their 
return they went on board at Portsmouth, but 
storms drove them back to port, and the 
princess was attacked by measles while on 
the sea. Buckingham, in his character of 
lover, attended her to Havre, displaying an out- 
rageous extravagance of grief. Mrs the 
handsome, effewinate, and unprincipled Duke 
of Orleans, her affianced husband, met her at 
the last-named port, and tended her with as 
much or as little assiduity as man could show 
who never knew what it was to feel a pure 
affection for any woman in the world. The 
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princess felt little more for him, and still less 
for Buckingham, on whose forced departure 
from Paris the daughter of Charles was mar- 
ried to the brother of Louis, the last day of 
March, 1661, in full Lent, and with maimed 
rites —a disregard for seasons and ceremonies 
which caused all France to augur ill for the 
consequences. 

‘* Madame,” as she was now called, became 
the idol of a court that loved wit and beauty, 
and was not particular on the score of moral- 
ity. All the men adored her ; and the king, to 
the scandal of his mother (Anne of Austria), 
was chief among the worshippers. Her 
memoirs have been briefly and rapidly written 
by her intimate friend, Madame de La Fayette.* 
The latter was an authoress of repute, and the 
‘Sami de coeur,”’ to use a soft term, of the 
famous La Rochefoucauld. This lady wrote 
the memoirs of the princess from materials 
furnished by her royal highness, and thus she 
portrays the delicate position of Louis le Grand 
and Henrietta d’Angleterre : — ‘* Madame en- 
tered into close intimacy with the Countess 
of Soissons, and no longer thought of pleasing 
the king, but as a sister-in-law. f think 
however, that she pleased him after another 
fashion ; but I imagine that she fancied that 
the king himself was agreeable to her merely 
as a brother-in-law, when he was probably 
something more ; but, however, as they were 
both infinitely amiable, and both born with 
dispositions inclined to gallantry, and that 
they met daily for purposes of amusement and 
festivity, it was clear to everybody that they 
felt for one another that sentiment which is 
generally the forerunner of passionate love.” 

‘* Monsieur,’’ became jealous, the two 
queen-mothers censorious, the court delighted 
spectators, and the lovers perplexed. ‘I'o con- 
ceal the criminal fact, the poor La Valiére 
was selected that the king might make love 
to the latter, and so give rise to the belief that 
in the new love the old had been forgotten.t 
But Louis fell in love with La Valiére too, 
after his fashion, and soon visited her in state, 
preceded by drums and trumpets. “* Madame” 
was piqued, and took revenge or consolation 
in receiving the aspirations of the Count de 
Guiche. ‘ Monsieur” quarrelled with the 
latter, confusion ensued, and the ancient 
queens by their intrigues made the confusiun 
worse confounded. Not that they were re- 


* A new and highly improved edition of these 
Memoirs has just appeared in Paris. It bears the 
title of ‘* Histoire de Madame Henriette d’Angle- 
terre, premicre femme de Philippe de France, 
Duc d’Orleans.”” Par Madame de La Fayette. 
Publiee par Feu A. Bazin. It isa most amusing 
piece of ** eaquet.”” 

+ Burnet says that the king made love to Hen- 
rietta to conceal his passion for La Valiére ; but, 
considering how he paid court to the latter, this 
is not very likely. 
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sponsible for all the confusion. How oould 
they be, since they only misruled in an im- 
broglo wherein the king loved La Valiére, the 
Marquis de Marsillac loved Madame, Madame 
loved the Count de Guiche, Monsieur affected 
to love Madume de Valentinois, who loved M. 
de Peguilon, and Madame de Svissons, beloved 
by the king, loved the Marquis de Vardes, 
whom, however, she readily surrendered to 
‘** Madame,” in exchange for, or as auxiliary 
to, Monsieur de Guiche? and this chain of 
loves is, after all, only a few links in a net- 
work that would require a volume to unravel, 
and even then would not be worth the trouble 
expended on it. ‘They who would learn the 
erotic history of the day, may consult the 
memoirs by Madame de La Fayette. The 
story is like a Spanish comedy, full of intrigue, 
deception, stilted sentiment, and the smallest 
possible quantity of principle. There are 
dark passages, stolen meetings, unblushing 
avowals, angry husbands who are not a jot 
better than the seducers against whom their 
righteous indignation is directed, and compla- 
cent priests who utter a low “ Oh, fie!”’ and 
absolve magnificent sinners who may help 
them to scarlet hats and the dignity of ‘* Emi- 
nence.’’ ‘The chaos of immorality seemed come 
again. ‘* Madame”’ changed her adorers, and 
was continually renewing the jealousy of 
** Monsieur ;”’ but she in some sort pacified him 
by deigning to receive at her table the 
** ladies’? whom he mostly delighted to honor. 
The lives of the whole parties were passed in 
the unlimited indulgence of pleasant sins, and 
in gayly paying for their absolution from the 
consequences! Old lovers were occasionally 
exiled to make room for new ones, or out of 
vengeance, but the ‘*commerce d’amour”’ 
never ceased in the brilliant court of Louis le 
Grand. 

There was scarcely an individual in that 
court who might not, when dying, have said 
what Lord Muskerry said, as that exemplary 
individual lay on his death-bed — “ Well, I 
have nothing wherewith to reproach myself, 
for I never denied myself anything !”’ 

At length, in 1670, Henrietta once more 
visited England. It was against the consent 
of her husband. She had that of the king ; 
and her mission was to arrange matters with 
her brother, Charles II., to establish Roman- 
ism in England, and to induce him to become 
the pensioned ally of France! To further 
her ve she brought in her train the 
beautiful Louise de Querouaille. This was a 
‘+ vrai trait de génie.”’ Charles took the lady 
and the money, and doubly sold himself and 
country to France. He made a Duchess (of 
Portsmouth) of the French concubine, and 
Louis added a Gallic title to heighten the 
splendor of her infamy, and that of the mon- 
arch who, for her and filthy luere, had sold 
hie very soul. ‘There was some horrible story 





referring to himself and Henrietta, which was 
robably only invented to exasperate the hus- 
d of the latter against her. There is proba- 
bly more truth in the report that the young 
Duke of Monmouth gazed on her with a gallant 
assurance that met no rebuke. A few days 
afterwards, on the 29th June, 1670, she was 
well and joyous with me x no participator 
in her joy, at St. Cloud. In the evening she 
showed some symptoms of faintness, but the 
heat was intense; a glass of chicory water 
was Offered to her, of which she drank; and 
she immediately complained of being grievously 
ill. Her conviction was that she was poisoned, 
and very little was done either to persuade her 
of the contrary, or to cure her. The agony 
she suffered would have slain a giant. Amid 
it all she gently reproached her hushand for 
his want of affection for her, and deposed to 
her own fidelity! The court gathered round 
her bed; Louis came and talked religiously ; 
his consort also came, accompanied by a poor 
guard of honor, and the royal concubines came 
too escorted by little armies! Burnet says 
that her last words were, ‘‘ Adieu ‘Treville,”’ 
addregsed to an old lover, who was so affected 
by them that he turned monk — for a short 
time. Bossuet received her last breath, and 
made her funeral oration; of the speaker and 
of the oration in question, Vinet says: ‘* Since 
this great man was obliged to flatter, I am 
very glad that he has done it here with so 
little art, that we may be allowed to think 
that adulation was not natural to his bold and 
vigorous genius.”” ‘The oration could do as 
little good to her reputation, as the dedication 
to her, by Racine, of his ‘‘ Andromaque,” 
could do to her glory.* -As to her ultimate 
fate, it was difficult even at the time to prove 
that she was poisoned. The chicory water 
was thrown away, and the vessel which con- 
tained it had been cleansed befure it could be 
examined. ‘There were deponents ready to 
swear that the body betrayed evidences of 
ison, and others that no traces of it were to 
discovered. All present protested innocence, 
while one is said to ave confidentially confessed 
to the king, on promise of pardon, that he had 
been expressly engaged in compassing the 
catustrophe. No wonder, amid the conflict- 
ing testimony, that Temple, who had been 
dispatched from London to inquire into the 
affair, could only oracularly resulve that there 


* The funeral oration contained the following 
passage : “She must descend to those gloomy re- 
gions (he was speaking of the royal vaults at St. 
Denis), with those annihilated xings and princes 
among whom we can scarcely find room to place 
her, so crowded are the ranks.’? When the body 
of the Dauphin, son of Louis XIV., was deposited 
in these vaults, in 1778, it was remarked with a 
‘* vague terror,” as Bungener says in his “ Un 
Sermon sous Louis XIV.,” that the royal vault 
was entirely full. There was literally no place for 
Louis XVI. in the tomb of his ancestors. 
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PLEURO-PNEUMONIA : 


was more in the matter than he cared to talk 
about, and that at all events Charles had 
better be silent, as he was too powerless to 
resent the alleged crime. And so ended the 
last of the daughters of Charles Stuart, all of 
whom died young, or died suddenly —and 
none but the infant Anne happily. 

At the hour of the death of Henrietta there 
stood weeping by her side her fair young 
daughter, Maria Louisa. The child was eight 
years of age, and Montague, on that very day, 
had been painting her portrait. In the year 
1688, that child, who had risen to the dignity 
of Queen of Spain, and was renowned for her 
beauty, wit, and vivacity, was presented by 
an attendant with a cup of milk. She drank 
the draught and died. 

Thus was extinguished the female line 
descended from Charles. ‘Their mother, Hen- 
rietta Maria, left her heart to the Nuns of the 
Visitation, to whose good-keeping James IL. 
left his own, and confided that of his daughter, 
Louisa Maria. The heart of the king was 
finally transferred to the chapel of the English 
Benedictines in the Faubourg St. Jacques. 
During the Revolution, the insurrectionists of 
the day shivered to pieces the urn in which it 
was contained, and trod the heart into dust 
upon the floor of the chapel. They did as much 
to the royal hearts enshrined at the ‘ Visita- 
tion.” ‘The very dust of the sons and the 
daughters of Stuart was again an abomination 
in the eyes of democracy. 

J. Doran. 





From the Economist. 
PLEURO-PNEUMONIA: INOCULATION. 


Tue numerous and disastrous losses which 
the keepers of neat stock have sustained with- 
in the last ten years from the comparatively 
modern disease, pleuro-pneumonia, have in- 
duced great effurts towards the discovery of 
prevention and cure. Hitherto the disease 
has proved very intractable, the cases of cure 
from a serious attack being comparatively 
rare. The symptoms are, for the most part, 
similar to those of violent inflammation of the 
lungs ; but bleeding, the ordinary remedy for 
inflammatory attacks, seems to be in pleuro- 
pneumonia worse than useless, generally 
inducing a speedy and fatal termination. 
General opinion regards the disease as infec- 
tious, and most cattle-keepers who have 
suffered from its ravages trace its introduc- 
tion into their herds and yards to some re- 
cently purchased and apparently infected 
animal. In other instances damp and ill- 
ventilated yards and houses would seem, in 
certain states of the atmosphere, to have 
generated this plague; while over-driving 
and exposure in fair or market have, probably, 
been the predisposing causes in many cases. 
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Again, the too rapid feeding of beasts put up in 
low condition has frequently been dcemed the 
original cause of its appearance. But, how- 
ever first induced, this much appears to be 
certain, that it always goes through a yard, 
even early and great precaution to separate 
the diseased animals froin the rest commonly 
proving ineffectual. But merely wet weatlier 
does not seem to produce it, fur, notwithstand- 
ing the fearful quantity of rain which bas 
fallen during the past autumn and winter 
and the current spring, the cattle in all our 
rural districts are reported to have been un- 
usually free from pleuro-pneumonia. On the 
continent the disease is more prevalent than 
in this country, where it is generally regarded 
as an importation, Recently, Dr. Willems, 
a Belgian physician, has announced that he 
has discovered the means of greatly reducing 
the mortality from pleuro-pneumonia, if nut 
of entirely arresting its progress, oy inocu- 
lating healthy animals with matter from the 
lungs of one that has died of the disease ; and 
very extensive experiments have been made 
to test the reality of the remedy. Professor 
Simonds, of the Veterinary College, having 
been deputed by the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety to investigate the supposed discovery, and 
having visited Belgium and mate extensive 
inquiries on the subject, has made his report, 
from which it appears that the prevention of 
pleuro-pneumonia by inoculation is, to say 
the least, doubtful. He thus states some ex- 
perimeuts he saw in Belgium : — 


INOCULATION, 


At the Veterinary School of Brussels I found 
eight cows under experiment, they having beeu 
inoculated fifteen days prior to my visit with 
some serous fluid taken from the lung of an ani- 
mal which had died of pleuro-pneumonia. The 
operation, which had been performed by Dr. 
Willems, was undertaken by the direction of the 
government, who had sent the animals. to the 
school that the effects of the inoculation might 
be daily watched by the professors. The punc- 
tures made in their tail (the usual place of in- 
oculation) presented a very healthy condition, 
and it was evident that a few more days would 
suffice to complete the healing process. ‘The ani- 
mals were feeding well ; and, with one exception, 
a cow having a-sloughing ulcer of about three 
inches diameter on the ischium, they appeared 
to be in health. ‘This ulcer was described to be 
am effect of the inoculation in the tail, the system 
of the animal being thereby impregnated with 
morbific matter, and which, in numerous in- 
stances, I may here remark, produces far more 
serious results than were observed in this par- 
ticular case. These animals, when repo to 
be in a fit state, were to be sent to various parts 
of the country and mingled with others laboring 
under the disease in its different stages. From 
Brussels [ proceeded to Hasselt, and had an in- 
terview with Dr. Willems. The town, which is 
the capital of the province of Limborough, is 
situated on the confines of the great marshy dis- 
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trict of Holland. The land around it is remark- 
ably flat, and on one side only is under the 
plough, being on the other divided by ditches 
into meadow and pasture grounds. During the 
last sixteen years it is said never to have been 
free from pleuro-pneumonia, and in this time 
hundreds of animals have died within it, It is a 
place full of distilleries, and contains from 1,400 
to 1,500 cattle in the summer, and upwards of 
2,000 in the winter ; the animals being fed on 
the refuse grains, &c., and, when fat, sent to the 
market. From the situation, want of drainage, 
and accumulation of the filth of the town itself, 
added to the system of feeding the cattle, the 
kinds of food, neglect of ventilation of the sheds, 
and removal of the dung, &c., Hasselt may be 
considered as the. very centre and focus of a dis- 
ease like pleuro-pneumonia. The cattle also of 
the farmers in the neighborhood are, in general, 
very poor and badly provided for, and the sheds 
they inhabit dirty in the extreme—thus sec- 
ondary causes, as predisponents to the disease, 
are in full operation, both within and without the 
town. The malady is believed to have had its 
origin from some peculiar contamination of the 
atmosphere, and to have extended from Germany 
to Holland and Belgium in 1828. Its introduc- 
tion, however, into Hasselt in 1836 is ascribed 
by Dr. Willems to some diseased animals pur- 
chased by a cattle-dealer in Flanders, and which 
subsequently: came into the possession of his 
father and also of M. Platel, distillers in the 
town. 


Dr. Willems’ father keeps about 80 cows 
and oxen in the summer and from 100 to 120 
in the winter, tied up in sheds and fed on 

rains, &c., the refuse of the distillery. When 
lat, the animals are sold and their places 
supplied by new purchases ; and, since 1836, 
he estimates his annual loss from pleuro- 
sages at fully ten per cent. In 1850, 
Jr. Willems having failed to arrest the 
disease by medical treatment, tried inocula- 
tion as an experiment, and has convinced 
himself of its success. The practice, too, is 
becoming general throughout the Sm capa 
A Dr. De Saive has also been extensively en- 
gaged in inoculating cattle in Rhenish Prussia, 
ut with such ill-success that the Prussian 
overnment has ordered inoculation to be 
iscontinued. The Belgian government, how- 
ever, takes a lively interest in the subject, 
and has instituted a series of experiments, 
which probably ere long will decide the queg- 
tion as to the value of the practice of inocula- 
tion. The disease produced -by inoculation 
is said to be local only, and not to affect the 
lungs, the seat of the natural distemper. 
** About two per cent.,”” says Mr. Simonds, 
‘* of the inoculated animals die, while a far 
greater proportion suffer from ulcerative and 
gangrenous inflammation of their tails, not- 
withstanding which the lungs, the local seat 
of the natural disease, we are assured, never 
suffer. If experience proves this to be true, 
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it must be regarded as a new fact in medi- 
cine.’”? And he mentions that in 1757, Dr. 
Layard, a celebrated physician of that day, 
wrote an essay recommending the inoculation 
of cattle to prevent deaths from a destructive 
malady which then prevailed in this country. 
Some distillers in Hasselt who objected to 
inoculation had their cattle sheds quite free 
from the disease ; and while inoculated ani- 
mals placed amongst a diseased herd are 
stated to have escaped, there have also been 
others, non-inoculated cattle, in the same 
situation, which have been equally exempt. 
Dr. Willems doves not admit a single failure 
of inoculation, but -from other persons Mr. 
Simonds received very contradictory accounts. 
To himself, none of the operations he wit- 
nessed appeared to be satisfactory. 


With regard to the local indications of a suc- 
cessful inoculation, although I witnessed many 
operations performed by Dr. Willems, and in- 
spected the parts at different intervals after- 
wards, I saw none which, to me, were satis- 
factory. Unhealthy inflammation, ulceration, 
sloughing, and gangrene, were far too frequently 
the results of the operation. The punctures are 
made very deep, with a double-edged scalpel, 
which is thrust through the skin, and moved 
from side to side-to allow the two or three drops 
of fluid used for the inoculation to penetrate to 
the bottom of the wound. Surgical and scientific 
principles certainly did not rule in these opera- 
tions. What the effects may be of a different 
mode of procedure I am unable to say, but to 
establish the value of inoculation further experi- 
ments should be adopted. Another point of the 
first consequence is susceptibility to reinocula- 
tion. It is said, by the advocates of the system, 
that susceptibility is entirely destroyed by the - 
first inoculation ; and among other animals which 
I was shown by Dr. Willems were two cows be- 
longing to his father, that had been operated upon 
fifteen months, and which, he assured me, he 
had reinoculated three or four times, and in each 
instance without success. Capability of trans- 
mitting ‘‘ the virus’’ from animal to animal, by 
what is technically called removes from the 
original source of the inoculating material, is 
also another very important question. Thelymph 
of the vaccine disease, small pox, &c., is made 
milder and safer for use by these removes ; and 
supposing the truth of the system of inoculating 
cattle, as a preventive of pleuro-pneumonia, to 
be established, it is of the first importance that 
a safe as well as an efficacious material should 
be employed. We are told that these problems 
are solved, and that experience has confirmed the 
truth of the conclusions ; but, at the least, I can 
affirm from my own observations that the prac- 
tice of the inoculators does not bear out their 
assertions, nor is it conducted as though these 
things were known. 

Dr. Willems says he has carried ‘‘ the virus”’ 
through five removes, and that no deaths and 
fewer casualties arise from the operations made 
with the product of such inoculations ; and yet, 
strange as it may appear, he unhesitatingly as- 
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serts that he prefers the original exudations from 
the diseased lung. Nay, of this I had plenty of 
proof, as upwards of thirty newly-purchased 
animals were allowed to remain uninoculated for 
upwards of a week, until he could obtain some 
fluid directly from the affected lungs of an ani- 
mal destroyed by the malady. Another instance 
of the same kind was afforded me two days be- 
fore leaving Belgium, when I accompanied M. 
Willems from Hasselt to the Veterinary School 
of Brussels, where eight cows sent by the gov- 
ernment, in addition to those before mentioned, 
were waiting his operations. On the morning 
of our arrival a cow had died of pleuro-pneu- 
monia, from which he inoculated these animals, 
and reinoculated two of those I had seen at my 
first visit. I have spoken of the tail as the part 
selected for the introduction of the virus ; it is 
necessary to add that the extremity of the organ 
is chosen, so that amputation may be resorted to 
in those cases where mortification supervenes 
upon the inoculation —thus affording the ani- 
mal a chance of recovery at the expense of this 
membe of its body. It is, however, by no means 
unfreqnent that amputation fails to arrest the 
progress of mortification. 


The matter employed in inoculation does 
not exceed two or three drops, and the serious 
consequences often ensuing are very remark- 
able. Mr. Simonds says : —- 


The material is evidently morbific in the ex- 
treme, and probably is either dead or possesses 
so small an amount of vitality when used that it 
soon dies, and as such gives rise to chemical 
action, ending in the speedy destruction of the 
tissues, more particularly in so lowly an organ- 
ized part as the tail. In very many cases, even 
when ulceration or mortification does not occur, 
the inflammatory action runs so high and the tail 
enlarges so much, that deep incisions, some three 
or four inches long, have to be made to give re- 
lief to the engorged tissues. These untoward 
results do not probably occur in more than twelve 
or fifteen cases in every hundred, but they show 
how important it is to adopt means to procure a 
milder and safer material for inoculation than 
that obtained directly from the lungs. Cases of 
this kind invariably produce great constitutional 
disturbance and consequent emaciation, and call 
for long-continued medical treatment, At the 
commericement of these experiments some persons 
inoculated in the dewlap, and the effects were far 
more destructive than those I have described. 
In one instance in particular, the exudations of 
& gangrenous lung being employed on eighteen 
animals, twelve out of the number died. 


With the aid of several members of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, Mr. Simonds is 
about to undertake experiments in this coun- 
try, in order to test the value of inoculation 
as a preventive of pleuro-pneumonia. Ap- 
pended to the report is a series of questions 
to be circulated amongst agriculturists with 
a view to collect facts relating to this disease 
and the circumstances of its occurrence. 
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From the Economist. 
HORSE AND OX LABOR. 


Tue discussion of the comparative efficiency 
of horse or ox labor in agricultural work has 
lately been revived by a writer in the North 
British Agriculturist, Practically, the far- 
mers in all the improved districts have decided 
the question in favor of horses. They are 
recommended by their superior activity, 
especially for carting and road work. But it 
is by no means clear that, upon heavy soils, 
where the farmer wants in certain seasons 
and at some periods of the year to command 
a much larger motive power than he requires 
to keep constantly in use, ox labor might not, 
toa certain extent at all events, be advan- 
tageously employed. Besides, in the dis- 
tricts where ox labor is most employed, the 
ox has scarcely fair play given him when put 
in competition with the horse, for he is 
usually scantily fed while at work and sold 
off to be fattened almost as soon as he arrives 
at mature age. An experienced English agri- 
culturist, who has lately returned from a two 
years’ sojourn in South Australia, tells us that 
nothing there struck him more than the mag- 
nificent ox-teams of most of the opulent set- 
tlers. He says that he never befure had 
formed any adequate notion of the immense 
power of oxen when well fed, and kept ex- 
clusively with a view to their working power. 
They are kept there in work as long as they 
are fit for labor, just as we keep our farm 
horses in this country, and they usually con- 
tinue to be worked until the age of 15 or 16 

ears. At from 7 to 12 years of age they are 
in their prime, and the size and power of 
such animals is such as we have no conception 
of from any ox-teams we see in England. Our 
informant says, that, when in the neighbor- 
hood of Adelaide, he has often s and 
gazed with surprise and admiration at the 
ox-teams of some wealthy settler bringing in 
from the country districts enormous loads of 
wool for exportation. Their high condition, 
great size, often varied colors — though red is 
the prevalent color —and prodigious horns, 
form altogether a spectacle of rural power and 
beauty not to be surpassed. And this we be- 
lieve to be the right method of using ox labor 
in this country, viz., to treat him solely as a 
working beast ; for by the ordinary system of 
working oxen for a few years, and then just 
when they have become useful and powerful 
workers to feed them for the butcher, is a 
costly plan of making beef, and an ineffective 
mode of executing farm work. In fact, befoie 
an ox attains the age of five years, when he 
just begins tobe useful as a working beast, he 
ought, if the shambles be his destiny, to have 
been converted into beef at least one or two 
years. To produce meat profitably the ox 
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should be fed off before the end of his fourth 
year at latest ; whereas at that age he scarcely 
becomes valuable as a worker. Different 
kinds of oxen, too, are required for working 
and feeding. Nothing can compete with 
Shorthorns and Herefords for the latter pur- 
pose ; but for working only, we believe the 
Sussex breed would equally surpass all com- 
petitors, 

The increased facilities for transmitting 
produce now afforded by railways is another 
reason for keeping fewer horses, and on strong 
lands we are convinced that the farmers might 
usefully substitute mature and well-fed oxen 


IN SWINE, ETC. 


thought that a saving of about 20/. per anrum 
may be effected upon every pair of horses. 


We believe this a attempts to combine 
two inconsistent objects, the production of 
meat and farm labor by means of the same 
animal, and that those objects would be more 
profitably pursued separately. Oxen have 
sometimes been objected to as slow, but it 
has been repeatedly proved that, if well- 
trained and kept, they will in ploughing step 
as quickly as horses. 








for some of their horses. ‘The writer we have 
referred to, in a great measure supports this | 
view. He says, ufter referring to the causes | 
which have induced the generally existing | 
preference for horse labor — 

The comparative abundance, then, of winter | 
keep, is one of the circumstances which has ma- | 
terially altered the question, as to the compara- 
tive advantages of oxen and horses. The other 
change that time has brought about is the rails, 
by which the long and heavy carriages requi 
for farm purposes can be accomplished without | 
the intervention of the farm carts, further than 
the transport from the station. This precludes 
the necessity of having carts much upon the 
road, for which species of work cattle are sup-| 
posed to be less useful than horses. Allowing, 
then, for the change which the above circum- 
stances have made, the question remains for 
agriculturists to decide whether cattle would not 
work the general work of the farm, that is, 
plough, harrow, grub, and go in the threshing 
mill, as well as horses —if so, then it will be 
submitted that a very important saving may be 
effected in the farmer’s expenses. 


We doubt, however, whether the plan he 
proposes is that best adapted for the economi- 
eal employment of ox labor. It is this : — 


The system, then, which the writer would rec- 
ommend, after a good many years’ experience, 
is this. That cattle should be introduced to the 
yoke at 2 or 24 years old ; that they should be 
selected with a view not only to work, but for 
capacity of growth and improvement ; that four 
cattle should be substituted for each pair of 
horses laid aside, and consequently that each 
= of cattle should work only one yoking. 

ith this amount of work, it is confidently stated 
that the animals will grow and thrive fully bet- 
ter than mere store beasts — the work seems to 
be no more than wholesome exercise, rather de- 
veloping than checking their growing powers. 
Their feeding during the period of working to be 
nothing but grass in summer, and turnips and 
straw in winter. In this way they will be worked 
till the end of the turnip-making in the second 
year, when they will be put up for feeding off, 
and as they will at that time be mature and not 
old, the highest price ought to be got for them 


red | Mark v. 11—15; Luke viii. 


Devit’s Marks 1n Swine. —‘‘ We don’t kill 
& pig every day,”’ but we did a short time since ; 
and after its hairs were scraped off, our attention 
was directed to six small rings, about the size of 
a pea, and in color as if burnt or branded, on 
the inside of each fore leg, and disposed curvi- 
linearly. Our laborer informed us with great 
gravity, and evidently believed it, that these 
marks were caused by the pressure of the devil’s 
fingers, when he entered the herd of swine, which 
immediately ran violently into the sea. See 
22, 28. — Votes 


and Queries. 





The Text of Shakspeare Vindicated from 
the Interpolations and Corruptions advocated 


| by John Payne Collier, Esq., in his Notes and 


Emendations. By Samuel Weller Singer. 


Mr. Collier’s publication of the manuscript 
emendations from his old folio, followed by the 
edition of Shakspeare in which those emenda- 
tions were incorporated with the text, has called 
into the field a critic and commentator of the 
olden school, with whom extensive popularity 
was not a primary object. In his Shakspeare 
Vindicated, Mr. Singer goes seriatim through 
the principal ‘‘ interpolations and corruptians’’ 
advocated by Mr. Collier ; pointing out the why 
and wherefore of the errors ; noting when judi- 
cious emendations have been already made by 
some of the numerous editors of the poet ; and 
fairly allowing merit where merit is due. The 
conclusion of Mr. Singer is the one we came to 
on the appearance of Mr. Collier’s first volume 
—that the manuscript is of no authority what- 
ever, and that each passage must stan or fall 
like any other critical suggestion upon a reading. 
The most curious point raised by Mr. Singer is, 
whether Mr. Collier’s old book is not after all the 
reverse of a rara avis. Mr. Singer has in his 
possession two of the folios with manuscript alter- 
ations, emendations, and corrections, and, like 
Mr. Collier’s, in more than one handwriting. 
Both books, Mr. Singer infers, originally be- 
longed to some manager or company, to whom he 
ascribes the stage-directions, the rejection of 
whole passages deemed unfit for the stage, and 
unwarrantable insertions. The minor emenda- 
tions he attributes to later possessors, who most 
probably had recourse to some critical edition 
from which they made their corrections. — Spec- 





from the butcher. Upon this system it is 


tator. 





